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PRETTY THINGS FOR THE HOLIDAY TABLE. 
Charming Novelties Adapted to Many Purses. 
BY MARIA PARLOA. 

HE wealth of lovely things for 
the table which one finds in the 
stores is bewildering. If one 
have a plump purse there need 
be no dearth of dainty novelties 
which will make the table charm- 
ingly unique. <A few sugges- 
tions in regard to some of the 
things that are comparatively 
new, and how they may be used, 
will, undoubtedly, interest many 
readers. Among the new center- 

pieces for the table there are glass stands in crystal 

and gilt and in Bohemian green glass. The stand 
is a deep, round, flat dish with a broad, flat stand in 

the center. On this center stand may be placed a 

vase of flowers or a pot of ferns. Water lilies or 

any other aquatic plants may be arranged in the low 
dish; or a few such plants and one or two small 
china swans may be used. Another way would be 
to fill the stand with ferns and grasses, and place in 
the center a large swan filled with ferns and flowers. 

Sherbets, Roman punch, granites, etc., may be 
served in this stand. Arrange the small glasses in 

‘he lower part. Turn the frozen mixture into a clear 

iass dish and place on the stand. Or, the lower part 

of the dish may be filled with flowers, and a hand- 
some dish of fruit be placed in the center. Moulds 
of jellies and creams may be turned out on a fiat, 
round dish and placed in the center, having whipped 
ream in the lower part. Indeed, the possibilities of 
this dish for artistic effects are almost unlimited. It 
seems as if nothing else in the market could be 
used so effectively in so many ways. The first cost 
may seem considerable, but if the Bohemian plain, 
green glass be selected the expense will not be great 
when all the uses that can be made of it are taken 
into account. The Bohemian plain patterns are less 
expensive than the crystal and gold, the cost being 
from ten dollars upward. Graceful vases of the same 
material and in many shapes may be purchased for 
the center. The Bohemian plain, green ware is the 
cheapest, but, I am sure, will be the most satisfactory 
for artistic arrangements. 
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Another centerpiece is a low, round china dish, 
with a smaller dish inside, in which low ferns are 
grown. These cost about eight dollars. 

Teaspoons are now put on the table in a flat dish. 
Some pretty kinds in china may be purchased for 
from one dollar upward. Very handsome ones in cut 
glass cost from five to ten dollars. 

Silver and china bread-and-butter knives and plates 
are something new: ‘The plates are round, with a 
broad rim. Little china plates fit into the center. 
Special mention may be made of two shades of blue 
and the old willow pattern. Knives with china 
handles and plated broad blades come with them. 
The plate and knife cost three dollars. A single 
knife and plate may be used for the butter in a small 
family. 

Small oyster shells in American Beleek are new and 
dainty. ‘They are found in various tints. A layer of 
fine ice is placed in a soup dish; the shells are then 
arranged on the ice and an oyster laid in each shell, 
a piece of lemon being placed in the center of the 
plate. This is a very dainty and most satisfactory 
arrangement for serving raw oysters. ‘Lhe shells cost 
six dollars a dozen. 

Dainty little dishes in Dresden patterns, suitable 
for confectionery, olives, salted almonds, pickles, etc., 
may be purchased at prices ranging from one dollar 
and a half up to five dollars. 

For serving creams and ices there are several lovely 
things in china. Pink-lined shells, with little bits of 
pink shells for feet, cost forty-eight dollars a dozen. 
Larger shells, on gilded coral stands, cost eight dol- 
lars apiece. These are suitable for the small cakes 
that are served with creams and ices; or, they may 
be used for confectionery or candied cherries. 

Dainty round shells, tinted a delicate green, and 
supported by three gilded legs, cost forty-eight dol- 
lars a dozen. They are for serving ices and creams, 

There are many other exquisite dessert dishes and 
plates in all kinds of china. The Dresden patterns 
are the prevailing styles in decoration. ‘These are 
not called “imitation Dresden,” as much fine china 
from various potteries is decorated in these colors 
and patterns. 

In paper goods there are some beautiful things in 
which to serve creams, ices and bonbons. ‘These 
goods are usually made of stiff pasteboard and crin- 
kled tissue paper. A strong box of pasteboard has a 
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cover of the same material, which completely en- 
velopes it. ‘This cover is decorated with tissue paper 
and usually with flowers. Nearly always there is a 
smaller box of thick paper, which fits inside the first 
box. The creams or ices are put into these boxes 
and placed in a freezer, to become still firmer. At 
serving time the cover is put on, thus making an at- 
tractive adornment for the table. ‘The decorations 
are such that these pretty boxes may be used to em- 
phasize the special kind of dinner, luncheon or tea 
given. For example, oblong boxes covered with 
bunches of violets, covld be used for a violet tea or 
luncheon ; or, the same kind of box, with bunches of 
daisies on top, could be used at a daisy luncheon 
or tea. ‘These cost about two dollars and a half a 
dozen. Round boxes, with roses or chrysanthemums 
for the decoration, are a little more expensive, but 
make a beautiful ornament for the table. The chrys- 
anthemums cost three dollars a dozen, and the 
roses three dollars and ninety cents. Various colors 
are used. 

For a musical dinner, luncheon or tea there are ob- 
long boxes decorated with candied sugars in a va- 
riety of colors and having different kinds of musical 
instruments on top, such as banjos, mandolins, harps, 
etc., while underneath there are sheets of music. One 
also finds round boxes, covered with crinkled tissue 
paper in delicate shades, with music and musical in- 
struments on top. These cost three dollars and sixty 
cents a dozen. Drums, in pretty colors and two 
sizes, cost about three dollars a dozen. 

Some of the other covered boxes are little Hower 
pots with flowers attached to the covers; beehives, 
at three dollars and sixty cents a dozen; Turkish 
fezes, with silk tassels,—red, blue and yellow, white, 
lavender, and sea green—at three dollars and sixty 
cents a dozen. 

Many lovely things come in open cups. Some of 
the prettiest are water lilies in pink, white and yellow, 
at two dollars and forty cents a dozen. Paper cups, 
with crinkled paper to represent seashells and sea- 
weed, in pink and green, lavender and green. and all 
green, look very cool and dainty. 

Inverted hats, with broad brims, in silver, gold and 
colors, cost two dollars and forty cents a dozen. 
They are exceedingly pretty. Sailor hats in many 
colors, at three dollars a dozen, are bright and effect- 
ive. Red-white-and-blue cups, costing three dollars 
a dozen, are appropriate for patriotic occasions. 
Round boxes covered with tinsel cord, and having 
handles of this cord, on which are strung three little 
tinkling bells, are particularly good for children’s 
parties. These cost three dollars a dozen. They 
are made in many shades, and the cord and bells 
match the shades of the paper. Nearly all the paste- 
board boxes and cups can be fitted with paper cases, 
so that they can be used several times. Sometimes 
the guests retain the dainty boxes as souvenirs. At 
children’s parties such boxes are filled with candies. 
Any of the covered boxes may be filled with bonbons 
and used as favors for a German. 
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LESSONS THAT ARE NEEDED. 

T is a wise mother who can find occupation for her 
children, that will afford education for them as 
well as amusement: and yet these little home- 
makers of the next generation are generally 

more eager to “help mother” at seven than they are 
at seventeen. 

Any woman who has done her cooking with “a 
troublesome comfort” in ahigh chair at her elbow 
will testify to the satisfaction with which the chubby 
hands will cut out cakes from a piece of dough, and 
the triumph with which they will point out their own 
when taken from the oven. 

Patience, mothers! If you give those little hands 
to understand that their help is more bother than 
assistance, they will not be as ready to proffer their 
aid with the cakes by and by, when their help is 
needed. If we impress upon our children from in- 
fancy the idea that each one of them, even the tod- 
dler at our knee, has some part to perform in the 
routine of work, that he is as necessary to the well 
being of the household as are father and mother, he 
will grow up with a sense of responsibility which will 
bind him closer to the home. It may be easier now 
to hang up little Robbie’s coat for him, and hunt 
up his mittens, than it is to keep a cheerful, patient 
oversight of the child while teaching him to do it for 
himself; but will it be easier by and by when Robert 
is twenty ? 

We have seen a young giri’s gown, the work of 
painstaking, loving, mother hands, with the clinging 
folds and carefully laid plaits, gray with the siftings 
of dust and lint, and as we noted its crumpled, un- 
tidy appearance we have felt that nothing can meas- 
ure the responsibilities that wait upon those who are 
intrusted with the care of children. 

—Elizabeth Ford Holt. 
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BABY’S SHOE. 
O buttercup, O bird’s nest, 
Where’s the prettiest name for you? 
© wee and worn and empty bird's nest, 
Baby’s shoe ! 


*Tis darling as a daisy, 
That rocks beneath the blue, 
And tender as a lullaby 
Baby’s shoe! 


All eyes must dim or brighten 
While they rest on you, 
With smiling or with longing, 
Baby's shoe ! 


For in every crease and wrinkle 
Lies Love’s holy dew 
Of tenderness and sweetness, 
Baby's shoe! 


And fairy unseen birdlings 
In the chalice coo, 
O wee and worn and empty bird's nest, 
Baby's shoe! 
—Trene Putnam, 
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A NOBLE GIRLHOOD. 
By H. ANNETTE POOLE. 
“ Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever: 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long: 
And so make life, death, and the vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song.” 


CHAPTER II. 

OUISE opened her eyes 
sleepily in the dim light of 
the early morning, wonder- 
ing vaguely where she was. 
Suddenly the memory of her 
long journey came over her, 
and she realized that this 
was not the familiar little 

room in which she had slept every night for ten years : 
that there was no Cousin Miriam, dear and tender 
counselor, waiting in the next room with her sweet 
morning greeting, her apt lessons of truth and com- 
fort drawn from the morning’s devotions, and her 
judicious leading through all the day’s duties. 

Instead there were the brothers, the father, and the 
little sister, with whom acquaintance must be made, 
and to whom, as far as might be, she must fill the 
place left vacant by her mother so long before. There 
was keen-eyed, sharp-tongued Aunt Wealthy to be 
won over if possible, and converted into a friend to 
whom one could go for advice on many subjects 
where her homely wisdom must be of value. Truly, 
“sleep bringeth counsel,” and this morning Louise 
felt much more equal to under*aking her new duties 
than when the night before she had, weary and dis- 
pirited, gone to rest. 

Grace came stealing softly into the room in her 
nightdress and nestled cozily into Louise’s warm 
embrace, as if all she wanted in the world had now 
been given her. 

“ Bring your clothes in here, dear, and I will help 
you dress,” said the elder sister, at last. ‘I am very 
late this morning, but after this I intend to be up in 
season to help Aunt Wealthy about breakfast.” 

She picked up the large pitcher from the wash- 
stand as she spoke, and gazed into its empty depths. 

“Ts there any water in your room, Grace ?” 

“No, sister. I have a bowl and pitcher, but Aunt 
Wealthy never lets me have any water. She says I] 
will only slop around and make a mess; and she 
won't let the boys have a bow! and pitcher at all for 
fear they will break them. So we all wash at the 
kitchen sink, except when the boys run down to the 
brook at the foot of the back door steps. They do 
that in the summer, and dip their heads in and splash 
as much as they like. Aunt Wealthy won't let me do 
it. I wish she would.” 

“| will go down and get some water,” said Louise, 
“and when | come back I will brush your hair for 
you and fasten your dress.” 

When she entered the kitchen, Aunt Wealthy 
turned around from the frying pan, fork in hand. 

**Good morning,” said Louise, cheerfully. “I hope 
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not to be so late again. There was no water in my 
room, so I came down for some,” Louise remarked, 
advancing to the pump. 

“Humph!” grumbled the old lady. * That's just 
one o’ Miriam's notions; water sloppin’ round in all 
the bedrooms, and luggin’ back an’ forth. A tin 
wash basin at the kitchen sink and a roller towel 
hung alongside was always good enough for my time 
o’ day, unless ‘twas in case o’ sickness or company. 
Not but what there’s washstands and crockery ware 
accordin’ for every sleepin’ room in the house; but 
there’s no need o’ havin’ all on ’em in a mess the whole 
endurin’ time. But your father said you was to do 
as you had a mind to upstairs, so I don’t pertend to 
interfere. There’s towels in the bottom bureau 
draw’, if you must have ‘em. And tell Grace to git 
along down stairs if she expects that long hair o’ hern 
combed out before breakfast. It’s a sight o’ work, 
and ‘twould be better for her and me, too, if ‘twas 
all cut off, but your father won't hear a word to it.” 

“| will brush her hair, auntie,” said the sweet, even 
voice, “ and I shall be glad to take care of her room 
and mine, and the boys’ beside, if you will let me. 
You know I have come home to help, and I am quite 
ready to begin,” and as she passed toward the stairs 
she left a kiss on the old brown cheek that blushed 
with surprise. 

* She’s pleasant spoken and steps off spry,” said 
the old lady to herself, as the stair door closed. 
** Just like her mother, for all the world. She could 
always get round anybody with her pretty ways, and 
Almon did set a store by her, that’s a fact. He’s never 
been the same man since, and if Loizy can chirk him 
up a bit, I don’t know but I'll be glad she’s come 
home; but I don’t intend to give up the reins yet 
awhile, either. She can prink all she’s a mind to up- 
stairs, but I calkerlate to have my own way in this 
kitchen a good bit longer.” 

“Now, Gracie,” Louise was saying, as she poured 
some water into the bowl in the little girl’s room, 
* Aunt Wealthy is going to let us have our own way 
up here, and you will see if we don’t have fine times. 
Let us get ready for breakfast as soon as possible, so 
as not to annoy her by keeping her waiting.” 

Her own dressing completed, she brushed out the 
little girl's thick, soft hair, and plaited it in a long 
braid, tying it with a pretty blue ribbon taken from 
her own stores, at which Grace gazed admiringly 
over her shoulder. As she fastened the dark print 
dress, her skillful fingers ached to get control of the 
child’s wardrobe, and add the grace of comeliness to 
what was perfectly neat, but, oh! so straight and stiff. 

Seeing that Grace had no collar, she cut a bit of 
ruching from a box out of her trunk and basted it 
quickly into the neck of the child’s dress. 

“ Aunt Wealthy won't let me wear collars or ruffles 
every day,” was the child’s comment ; * they make so 
much washing and ironing.” 

“ Aunt Wealthy has a great deal to do, you know.” 
replied Louise, diplomatically, as she opened wide 
her window and placed the bedclothes to air. 
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* Now, after breakfast, you and I will come up here 
and make these rooms tidy, and we'll see if we can- 
not find something among my things to make them 
pretty. You know one accumulates a good many 
treasures in ten years, and | have another box coming 
by express ; I daresay it is at the village now. Cousin 
Miriam made me take them all, for she said I should 
feel less strange with m, old pictures and ornaments 
about me. When do you go to school ?”’ 

“Not until next week, and I don’t go very much 
any way. It is so far and I am not very strong, and 
Aunt Wealthy makes me stay at home and drink 
boneset tea, and so | get behind the rest of the girls, 
and then | hate it,” and an ugly frown distorted the 
smooth brow. 

“ Sister will help you,” said Louise, and the thought 
stole into her mind that here was work ready and 
waiting for her; this was one of the things Cousin 
Miriam had referred to, that she could “pick up” 
and make better. 

As they entered the kitchen together, Aunt Wealthy 
took in at a glance the trim brown and white ging- 
ham, with its one ruffle on the skirt and neatly fitting 
sacque, finished off at the neck with a linen standing 
collar, and straight silver bar pin, evidently worn for 
use as well as ornament; the wide, long apron belted 
about the round waist, and the smooth, brown hair 
with just a bit of waviness in front. 

She cast a sharp look at Grace’s blue ribbon and 
white ruche, but she made no comment, merely say- 
ing that breakfast was ready, and the family sat down 
to weak coffee, dried apple pie and doughnuts, and 
an ample platter of crisp fried pork in a lake of fat. 
But the milk was rich and abundant, the “ Johnny- 
cake” light and golden, and the potatoes bursting 
their jackets with mealiness. 

A shadow of pain had crossed Almon Dexter’s 
face as his elder daughter entered the kitchen; her 
tall, slight figure and soft brown eyes were so like 
those of her mother. As they sat down at table, he 
laid by her plate a cluster of pink arbutus, waxen 
and fragrant. 

“ T happened to see it as 1 came down through the 
little grove,” said he, adding, as if by way of apol- 
ogy, “your mother used to be fond of it.” 

“ How lovely it is!” exclaimed Louise, inhaling the 
spicy fragrance. “It does not grow where Cousin 
Miriam lives, and I have never seen any except in 
pictures, since I was a little girl.” 

“T know where there’s lots of it,’”’ ventured Horace, 
the younger of the two boys, who was evidently less 
shy than his brother. “’Tain’t but a little ways from 
the house. You know, Grace.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Grace. “Just over Huckle Hill.” 
“Will you take me there to get some, Horace?” 
asked Louise. “It lasts so little while I would like 
to keep the house full of it while I may. I think I 
remember very nearly the spot you mean, but I shall 
have to learn my way all over the farm again.” 

“T ain’t much opinion,” interposed Aunt Wealthy, 
“of flowers standin’ round all over the house, droppin’ 


their leaves and sloppin’ water round. A good bunch 
of ’sparagus tops for the flies to light on is all I ever 
keep round. Roses and pinies are kind o’ sightly 
out door, but I believe in lettin’ em stay there. I 
like to smell the laylocks well enough when the south 
keepin’ room winders are open, but I don’t want none 
on ’em litterin’ round in the house.” 

“T will take care of the litter, auntie.” 

Almon Dexter looked up as if from a reverie at the 
sound of his daughter’s clear, even accents. 

“There are flowers enough growing all over the 
place, Louise. Old-fashioned ones of all kinds that 
have been here for generations, down in the garden, 
and wild ones—all kinds in their season. I don’t 
know their names, nor anything about them, except 
that your mother was fond of them, of every sort and 
color. Have as many as you like, and put them 
where you please, if you can only light up this old 
house as it used to be. Those in the garden haven’t 
been tended much of late years, but perhaps you can 
make them grow. She always could, and so did my 
mother.” 

Aunt Wealthy looked after him sharply as he 
passed out of the room on his way to the barn. 

“T hain’t seen your father like that, goodness 
knows when,” addressing the children generally. 
“He used to have awful spells when Marany was 
first took away, but he’s seemed to git over ‘em of 
late years. Loizy, I think your coming home has 
kind o’ come over him, for you’re the very moral o’ 
your mother when your father married her. A proper 
good girl Marany Lothrop was, too; none sweeter 
nor better anywhere’s round, and there was plenty 
after her, too. But she never seemed to favor none 
on ’em but Almon, and he was consider’ble older’n 
what she was, too, and most too sober for her, folks 
thought. I wanted you should be named after her, 
but Almon would name you after his mother; and 
then I set up hard for’t when Grace was born, but 
when your mother was took so sudden your father 
wouldn’t hear a word to it, and said there never could 
be but one Marany for him, and I s’pose there 
couldn’t; though there’s plenty on ’em tried it, for 
this is as good a farm as there is in the township; 
not a debt nor a mortgage on it, and everything con- 
venient indoors and out.” 

The old lady rose from the table and clattered the 
knives and forks together as if bidding defiance to 
any who had designs on the heart or homestead of 
Almon Dexter. Louise pulled down a couple of long, 
clean towels from a line extending across the kitchen. 

“Now, Aunt Wealthy, Grace and I will make short 
work of these dishes if you have anything else you 
wish to do. I suppose Grace knows where the pans 
are, and where the dishes go after they are wiped.” 

As she spoke, the brown gingham sleeves went 
above the white elbows. 

“ Law, Loizy,’ tain’t no ways necessary. There ain’t 
much to do except a little dab o’ ironing that I didn’t 
finish off yesterday; just a few calico clothes and 
your father’s fine shirt that he wore to the farmers’ 
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club dinner, where he presided, last week. I do hate, 
above ground, to do up a bosom shirt.” 

“Let me do it, auntie,” laughed Louise, “and if I 
make a mess of it, I will wash it out, and try it over 
until I get it right. There were no gentlemen in 
Cousin Miriam’s family, but I used to polish collars 
and cuffs, and I am sure I could do a shirt; if I can- 
not, I am going to learn.” 

Her hands were already in the suds in the great tin 
dishpan, from which cups and saucers, plates and 
bowls went shining and dripping into the other pan 
of clear, hot water, which was to give them their final 
polish with the help of Grace’s towels. They did 
indeed make “ short work” of the dishes—milk pans 
and all. 

“Where do these pans go to sun, Gracie?” 

“Out here on the south stoop,” said Grace, open- 
ing a door, and Louise stepped out into the lovely 
morning. The south stoop was in reality a wide 
piazza. Under the kitchen window was a bench, 
upon which Grace set up the milk pans, while Louise 
paused a moment to drink in the beauty of the scene 
before her. A flight of stone steps led down from 
the door where the girls were standing, and almost 
at the bottom ran and gurgled a little brook. Just 
beyond it towered a huge elm. Off at the right, 
under the “keeping-room’’ windows, which also 
opened upon the piazza, was a group of lilacs with 
swelling buds. Beyond the elm, the short, green turf 
sloped down to the garden, and beyond that were the 
meadows bordering on the river. 

Across the river, to the south and west, the land 
rose again, green and smooth, in pasture and upland, 
until it was lost in wooded heights. In the west, the 
narrow, gray ribbon of the road to the village showed 
against the green as it wound up the hill. Louise 
turned away with a long sigh of satisfaction as her 
heart took in the old familiar places, so long unseen 
except in dreams. 

““Come, Gracie, give me your towels, and let me 
wash them out, and then, if aunt’s irons are hot, I 
will finish that ironing. Then you and I will go up 
stairs and ‘red up,’ as the Scotch say. You know we 
are going after arbutus by and by.” 

Aunt Wealthy sat in a low chair at the table, pre- 
paring vegetables for a “ boiled dinner.” She glanced 
up occasionally over her spectacles at the brisk 
young figure stepping about the kitchen, making 
mental comments all the while. No one could find 
fault with the deft manner in which the towels were 
washed and rinsed and put out in the purifying sun 
and air. 

Then Grace brought out the clothes basket and 
ironing blanket, and Louise’s strong, young arms 
made swift, even strokes with the hot irons, and the 
calico clothes, and even the “bosom shirt” were 
speedily smoothed and hanging on the old-fashioned 
clothes frames. Aunt Wealthy’s paring knife sus- 
pended operations as Louise turned the shirt board 
with the hard side up, and dampening the smoothly 
ironed shirt front, poised her iron upon the point, and 


gave the linen the gloss she had learned by practicing 
upon her own collars and cuffs. 

The iron was heavy and awkward, to be sure, in 
comparison to Cousin Miriam’s little polishing iron, 
but she made it serve her purpose. Not for worlds 
would Aunt Wealthy have asked a question or made 
a comment, and, as Louise paused from the polishing 
process, the paring knife went into brisk operation 
again, but its owner wore an inscrutable countenance. 

“Aunt Wealthy.” and Louise paused, with her 
hand on the latch of the chamber door, “it is grow- 
ing so much warmer now that I do not need as many 
bedclothes as you have given me. If you will tell 
me where they belong I will put them away. And I 
do not need the feather bed, either. You know I am 
young and strong,”’ she hastened to add, as the grim 
expression on Aunt Wealthy’s face deepened. 

“Well,” said she at last, “you'll find another 
feather bed or two up in the fore attic, and you can 
put yours there if you don’t want it: and there’s 
some shelves up there for spare bedclothes. Your 
father said you could fix your room to suit yourself, 
but I declare for’t, I never thought Almon Dexter’s 
daughter would come down to sleep on straw. How- 
ever, there’s plenty o’ good feather beds in the house, 
and everybody knows it, so I wash my hands of it, 
and if folks want to talk about it ‘tain’t my fault.” 

An amused smile crossed Louise’s face as she won- 
dered how “folks”’ were going to know upon what 
sort of bed she slept, or why she should care if they 
did; but she remembered that “silence is golden,” 
and made no reply, but with Grace sped swiftly up 
the stairs. 

** Now, Grace, if you can show me where the * fore 
attic’ is, I will see if I can dispose of this pile of 
bedclothes.” 

* Take my bed, too,”” said Grace, opening a door 
in a corner, just outside her room. 

Up the winding stairs they went, again and again, 
into the great, clean attic, fresh from its spring sweep- 
ing and mopping and brushing away of cobwebs. A 
window at each end gave lovely views to the east 
and west. 

“T have thought of something,” said Louise, when 
they were in their chambers again, and were spread- 
ing sheets and quilts smoothly into their places, and 
plumping up white pillows. “We could have a 
charming little rainy-day place up in the attic at one 
of those windows. We could have some books up 
there, and some work that we don’t care to have 
about all the time, and we could have one of those 
old light stands I saw poked away under the eaves, 
and I daresay I could fix one or two of those old low 
chairs with some cushions and a little paint. Keep 
quiet a while and I will see what I can do. I like 
contriving things. The attic is nice and high, and 
with both windows open there would be a good 
breeze through. I wish this house had blinds on it.” 

“ Father has been talking and talking about getting 
some, but Aunt Wealthy scolds every time he speaks 
of it. She says she isn’t going to have the house sv 
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dark she can’t see her way around. Father will 
keep still a while and then when he gets ready you 
will see a load of blinds coming up here: and then 
when he gets the blinds he will have the house 
painted. ‘That’s the way he does things, and then 
Aunt Wealthy can’t help herself, but she takes it out 
in scolding.” 

Louise thought best not to respond to this frank 
piece of intelligence in regard to Aunt Wealthy’s 
character, but proposed, now that their own rooms 
were in order, to make the boys’ bed, and then go 
after arbutus before dinner. 

Grace opened a door opposite her own, and led the 
way into a room of fair size, with bare floor, and con- 
taining one wooden chair and a small, battered stand 
for its sole furniture, in addition to the old-fashioned 
four-post bedstead. The furnishings of the bed were 
scrupulously clean, and topped off with a heavy blue- 
and-white, home-woven coverlid in place of the gay 
patchwork quilt that covered Grace's bed, and the 
white spread that adorned Louise's. ‘There was 
neither bureau nor washstand. Evidently Aunt 
Wealthy believed in the good old maxim that * any- 
thing would do for the boys.” 

Things appeared somewhat better after the bed 
was made, but Louise longed to cover the white- 
washed walls with a bit of color in the way of paper 
or paint, to garnish them with a print or two, and to 
introduce a little more furniture and a bedside rug, if 
nothing more. 

But she could do nothing now, though she resolved 
to try in the near future ; so she went back into her 
own room for a shady brown hat and a flannel sack. 
Grace brought a basket from a back room, and they 
went out of thie east door, across the road and over 
a fence which let them into an open field, which 
Grace called the calf pasture. Horace came running 
down the slope to join them, and they went up the 
gentle rise. over another fence or two, and were at 
last in the woods. ‘The trees above were just break- 
ing into young and tender leafage, the ground was 
moist and strewn with last year’s leaves. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 

Original in HousEKEEPING. 

REMINDERS OF DECEMBER: 

pocketbooks. 

Whispered secrets. 

Hunts for skates and straps. 

Indescribable embroideries. 

The slipper trade is booming. 

We're counting up our creditors. 

There’s a battle among ‘the books. 

Only the wind sings in the woodland. 

She paints who never painted before. 

Only the evergreens and a few oaks have leaves. 

“ The wind doth blow, and we shall have snow.” 
Hurried days, but nights long enough for thinking. 


Shop windows and counters hold tempting displays. 
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COLDS. 

ONTRARY to the prevalent opinion that 
colds and coughs are due entirely to the 
severity of the climate or to some unex- 
pected change in the weather, they really 

arise, in very many cases, from pure carelessness and 
want of thought. 

Colds are not inevitable, but could often be avoided 
if people would only use their ideas of common sense 
and be reasonable. 

The custom of muffling the neck very closely with 
furs or similar protection is extremely dangerous. If 
thoughtlessly left off, a severe cold is sure. A light 
wrapping, sufficient to exclude cold wind, while per- 
mitting ventilation, gives the best protection. 

For instance, if one sits in a heated room while 
paying a visit, or during the services at church, with- 
out removing any of the many wraps which have 
been donned for the cold atmosphere out of doors, 
the result is almost sure to be a severe cold, con- 
tracted by the sudden change from the heated room 
to the cold air. 

Sleeping in badly ventilated rooms, wearing at 
night the underclothing which is worn through the 
day, late hours, loss of sleep, greasy food and irregu- 
larity of meals, all tend to weaken the system to 
such an extent as to render it quite incapable of 
resisting the changes in the weather or any expos- 
ure to disease. While we all advocate cold and 
well ventilated sleeping apartments, we, at the same 
time, must condemn the cold room for dressing in 
in the morning. It is most unhealthy, and a delicate 
person might receive such a shock as to result in 
fatal injury. 

When at all possible one should have a warm 
dressing room close at hand, but if the home is not 
so luxurious, the family sitting room could be utilized 
for this purpose, orly a very short time being re- 
quired by each person. A dressing gown and a pair 
of warm bedroom slippers should be put on as 
quickly as possible, and the clothes could be carried 
to the sitting room, where half the toilet could be 
performed in a very few minutes. 

La Grippe has made such terrible ravages amongst 
us that the smile that once arose when reference was 
made to it has now changed into a grave and very 
serious expression. ‘The family drug store should be 
kept well stocked, for it may contain something 
which shall prove to be invaluable in relieving the 
sutterer before the doctor could be summoned. Four 
grains of quinine taken every three hours until the 
temperature is normal, should speedily allay the 
fever. A mustard plaster or linseed poultice will be 
found to be very soothing when there is much piin, 
while a hot water bottle will soon send the blood 
flowing properly through the body. 

The trouble with many people is that they never 
think of taking care of themselves until the malady 
is an established fact. 

Marie Kennedy. 
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THE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 

The American Turkey, Successor of the Traditional Boar’s 

Head. 

USTOM fixes a good many 
things, the reason for which 
is not immediately apparent. 
Yet a little study or careful 
consideration usually brings 
to the light a cause, though its 
origin may have occurred long 
centuries before, from condi- 
tions no longer existent. With 
the Christmas festival there 
has always been associated 
the idea of a feast—not as the 
principal or distinguishing ob- 

servance, but as one of its accessories. This factor 

doubtless came from the heathen festivals which the 

Christian day was inaugurated to displace, and from 

which it borrowed as much as could be admitted to 

its sanctioned observances. 

In fact, for many centuries, especially in the British 
Islands, Christmas se-ms to have been a pretty bois- 
terous occasion, as compared with present observ- 
ance of the anniversary. ‘The season opened, to be 
sure, with appropriate religious services on Christmas 
eve; but no sooner were these over than a season of 
revelry and festivity began, which continued una- 
bated till Candlemas day. Among the nobility and 
wealthy families, these days of revelry were presided 
over by a specially appointed master of ceremonies. 
known in England as the Lord of Misrule and in 
Scotland as the Abbot of Unreason. ‘The title of the 
officer pretty clearly indicates the nature of his duty, 
and it is hardly remarkable that we find earnest 
preachers of those days remonstrating with their 
flocks for giving more attention to their frolics than 
to the religious portion of the celebration. ‘The offices 
of these functionaries were abolished by act of Par- 
hament in 1555. 

The piece de resistance of the feasts of those days 
used to be the boar’s head, with an apple or an orange 
in the mouth, set off with sundry rich and complex 
dishes, of which we have still the plum pudding and 
mince pie as survivors. Gradually, as the nature of 
the celebration softened somewhat, the uncouth boar’s 
head gave place to the substantial roast of beef. But 
many of the poorer people could not afford even this 
delicacy. However, they did the best possible under 
the circumstances, and as nearly all were engaged in 
the raising of geese, that bird became in a majority of 
homes the center of the feast. “The Christmas 
goose” held his place for a time: but the American 
colonies swarmed with wild turkeys, which had been 
adopted as the distinguishing factor in the Thanks- 
giving feasts of the transatlantic settlers. There was 
no Thanksgiving day in Great Britain, in connection 
with which to employ this most desirable of all food 
birds ; but as the nearest approach thereto was the 
Christmas feast, the turkey was adopted as the typi- 


cal bird of that occasion, and for nearly two centuries 
has held the place of honor. As we have largely fol- 
lowed the custom in this country, it is about equally 
appropriate to speak of the turkey either as a Thanks- 
giving fowl, or a Christmas bird par excellence. 

The turkey is at his best for Christmas. If hatched 
reasonably early, the spring chicken will by that time 
have attained good size, and his flesh will be of the 
very finest quality, without the necessity of forcing or 
a special course of feeding. Naturally the young 
turkey requires very little care or supervision. Al- 
though a domesticated bird, he still retains many of 
the instincts of the wild state, and is a most deter- 
mined and successful forager. Where the barnyard 
fowl would stand plaintively crooning and pine away 
and die, the turkey would launch out, disregarding 
time and space, and deserted indeed must be the 
region from which he would not obtain a fair sub- 
sistence. But confinement is too much for his un- 
trammeled nature; and, on the other hand, where a 
hen and her brood would do well within narrow quar- 
ters, the turkeys would only go to swell the wrong 
side of the profit and loss account. 

The turkey poults may be hatched by hens, by the 
female turkeys, or even by the “gobblers,” as is the 
case in some portions of France, where they are also 
employed for the hatching of chickens ; but the young 
are for a time quite delicate, and require close atten- 
tion. As soon as what may be called the period of 
infancy has passed, they become hardy, and require 
practically no further care till the time for fattening 
arrives. ‘They should then be fed all the corn they 
will eat, as this is the most fattening grain known for 
any variety of poultry. From four to six weeks of 
special feeding will bring a young turkey to the best 
marketable condition, and during that time they may 
be shut into small, clean enclosures, to prevent their 
“running off” the surplus flesh as fast as it is formed. 
The inclosure must, however, above all things, be 
kept scrupulously clean, as the turkey at no period of 
its life can tolerate filth. 

But it is not so much in the rearing of the bird as 
in its cooking that the average housewife is inter- 
ested, and it may not be amiss to give a few sugges- 
tions regarding this process, quoting some formulas 
which have been tested and have not been found 
wanting. It is unnecessary to say that in all cases it 
is taken for granted that the carcass has been properly 
prepared, and that no special instructions in this 
direction are necessary. 

Boiled Turkey. 

The old adage that “turkey boiled is turkey spoiled” 
may be a catchy rhyme, but like a good many other 
rhymes, it isnot the truth. Having a plump turkey, trusse:! 
and ready for stuffing, make a good veal forcemeat and fill 
the breast. Draw the legs well up to the body, bind the 
bird thoroughly, dredge with flour, and put it into an ob- 
long pot with a carrot. an onion stuck with a few cloves, a 
stick of celery and some parsley; cover the fowl with warm 
water, add a dessert-spoonful of salt, and bring slowly to 
a boil, skimming at intervals. It should boil from one and 
a half to two and a half hours. according to the size of the 
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turkey. After the bindings have been removed, it may be 
sent to the table with melted butter poured over it, with 
parsley and butter, or with celery, chestnut or oyster sauce. 
Boiled Turkey anc Celery Sauce. 

Wrap a nice plump turkey in rashers of bacon, roll ina 
cloth, and boil as above, with a teaspoonful of salt, a piece 
of butter and part of a lemon added to the water. When 
done, drain well and cover with celery sauce. 

Roast Turkey. 

A good method for roasting turkey is, after having pre- 
pared and stuffed it as for boiling, to tie a couple of slices 
of fat pork on its breast, and put it in the baking pan with 
a very little water,some pepper and salt. Dredge with 
flour, the neck being laid in the bottom of the pan, put in 
a hot oven and baste often. When it is nearly done, re- 
move the pieces of pork, so as to allow,the breast to brown. 
It should be taken to the table while hot, and served with 
cranberry sauce or jelly. The gravy or sauce should not 
be poured over the bird, as it is a nuisance to the carver. 
Roast Turkey with Oyster Forcemeat. 

Lay the bird on its breast and cut down the middle of 
the back in a straight line; then, cutting from the neck 
downward, and keeping the knife-blade close to the car- 
cass, find the joints which unite the wings to the body and 
unjoint them, leaving the bones of the wings and the legs 
in the flesh. In this way free the bony carcass of the tur- 
key entirely from the flesh, taking care not to cut through 
the outer skin, especially along the breastbone, where 
there is the greatest danger. Lay the flesh thus separated 
from the bones upon the table, skin side downward, sea- 
soning with salt and pepper to suit the tastes of those who 
are to partake. Place the liver, after the gall has been 
cut away, on the skin of the neck from which the crop has 
been removed, lay on the oyster forcemeat in sufficient 
quantity to fill out the body plumply, then bring the skin 
together and fasten it by large stitches, taking care that 
the original shape is preserved as closely as may be prac- 
ticable. The roasting is then done in the usual manner. 
Dressing. 

Into a large bowl rub very fine the soft part of a small 
stale loaf, using none of the crust. Season the ‘crumbs 
very highly with summer savory rubbed fine, salt and 
pepper. Then intoa hot frying pan put two or three large 
spoonfuls of good dripping, add the seasoned crumbs and 
begin stirring the mass as one would scramble eggs, mix- 
ing the dripping well with the bread and adding more of 
either as necessary. In two minutes or less all will be 
steaming hot and moist, when {it should be turned back 
into the big bowl and allowed to cool a little before 
being used. 

Chestnut Dressing. 

Take sufficient selected chestnuts to fill the cavity of the 
turkey, cut a notch in the shell of each, and boil them till 
soft. Let them drain and dry; after they have been peeled, 
fill the body of the turkey with the boiled chestnuts and 
the liver, using veal forcemeat to fill the crop cavity. 
Fried Cold Turkey. 

Cut up the bird into neat sections, and dip each piece 
into beaten egg and bread crumbs, seasoned with pepper 
and salt. Fry in boiling fat until of a golden brown; serve 
on a hot dish with a little good brown gravy poured over. 
Potted Cold Turkey. 

Take the meat of cold cooked turkeys, free from skin, 
bone and sinew, and putting one pound ina mortar with 
half a pound of ham or tongue, as may be preferred, pound 
the whole to a smooth paste, adding a piece of fresh butter, 


with half a teaspoonful each of powdered mace, salt and 
pepper, anda pinch of cinnamon. When it is quite smooth 
and perfectly mixed, press it into small pots, and cover 
the top of each with clarified butter, storing in a cool place. 
—WNarragansett. 
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*Twas a week after Christmas, and Santa Claus said: 
“ To-night, when the children are safely in bed, 

I'll harness my reindeer, and slyly steal out 

To take one more look at the gifts strewn about; 

The presents I carried this year were the best, 

And Christmas trees never were more gayly dressed. 
“T’ll go to the Brown’s where there’s six little boys; 
I’m fond of those youngsters, and gave lots of toys; 
Those drums that I left there were handsome and strong, 
Much pleasure they’ll furnish through all the year long. 
The boys, when they wrote, asked for things that made noise; 
Their parents don’t like it—but boys will be boys.” 
Before I can tell it, for deer can run fast, 

Good Santa stood in the Brown’s nursery at last; 

It makes one feel sorry to say what a sight 

His old eyes beheld as he gazed there that night; 

The playthings were there that belonged to the tribe, 
But as for condition, whose pen can describe! 

A horse with its tail off,—a dog without head,— 

A wagon-wheel tied to the wagon with thread; 

A trumpet of tin that would never more shout; 

A beautiful spinning top—with the peg out. 

The drums—it was awful! each one of the six 

Was riddled in holes by a dozen drumsticks. 

There’s no use denying that Santa felt bad, 

He stood there and looked disappointed and sad ; 

“ These children are naughty and careless,” he said, 
“Next year I shall not ”—here he nodded his head ; 
*Twas plain that some punishment great was in store— 
Could Santa Claus mean he would go there no more ? 
Next door Santa went, where lived three tiny girls, 

All sweet little maidens with soft golden curls. 

He said: “ They’re not boys with such rough, careless ways, 
For girls can be happy in quieter plays ; 

Their tea sets and dolls won’t be scattered all round, 
They’ve taken good care of them—that I’ll be bound.” 
The shock he received was more cruel, for there 

A doll with both arms off lay under a chair ; 

Another one, eyeless, and hair all pulled out, 

Reposed in a bed with a sheet tucked about ; 

The tea sets,—at sight of them Santa Claus said: 

“T feel very sick—I’ll go home and to bed.” 


It makes one feel anxious to think of next year, 
There are some more cases just like these | fear; 
A note might be sent to explain children’s plays 
(Most likely old Santa forgets childish days), 

And tell him that toys wrecked and broken but rise 
To take on new value in little folks’ eyes. 


The doll without eyes was a hospital case, 

*Twas such fun to doctor and bind up its face ; 
The one without arms was from Barnum’s great show, 
Two pins let you see it,—’twas born so, you know ; 
The tea set was ruined,—that thing I'll admit, 

But dolls do not mind broken dishes one bit. 
Those drums—’twas a pity—it can’t be denied— 
The boys longed to see all the noises inside ; 

They suffered to find they were hollow, no doubt, 
We all pay big prices that thing to find out; 

So Santa, don’t plan any vengeance next year, 

For toys, worn and broken, are none the less dear. 


Ella ‘de. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY. 
Washing, Boiling, Starching and Ironing. 


EQUIPMENT, PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT, LOOKING TO 
ECONOMY OF TIME, MONEY AND PATIENCE IN PRODUCING 
PERFECT WoRK. 


Xil.—-IN OTHER LANDS, BY OTHER MEANS. 

HE methods and customs of 
other people are of interest 
at all times, when considered 
in contrast to our own; and 
this is quite as true regarding 
the “weekly wash” of the 
family as in any other respect. 
There is a quality in human 
nature, a species of philos- 
ophy, which draws encourage- 
ment and a sort of grim satis- 
faction from the realization 
that however uncomfortable 
or annoyed or afflicted we 
may bein and for ourselves, somebody, somewhere 
and sometime has experienced a greater drawback 
to his or her personal happiness or well-being. The 
weary woman who has “done the wash” for her 
family of half a dozen, as she gives respite to her 
weary muscles and smarting fingers, doubtless thinks 
with compassion of her neighbor whose family is 
twice as large; while the latter, in turn, blesses her 
stars that she is not obliged to wash for other families 
from the week’s opening till its close, to support some 
loutish, drunken husband, whon, with all his faults, 
she still could not quite cease to love. 

Similar feelings must be awakened as we read of 
some of the customs of foreign lands. We some- 
times associate the terms of civilization and cleanli- 
ness as nearly synonymous; or, if not that, we regard 
the co-existence of the two as a foregone condition. 
Yet the missionaries who went to “ Darkest Africa ” 
found the women of those heathen shores given by 
nature to habits of exemplary cleanliness. To be 
sure, their methods are simple, and their equipment 
is of the most unpretentious character. A change of 
raiment being a rarity among these primitive folk, 
the entire family repair on stated days to the river 
bank, where their scanty raiment is removed and 
washed. While it is drying on the sun-heated rocks, 
their bodies are bathed as thoroughly as circumstances 
will permit, the cleansed garments are reassumed, 
and the party trudge homeward with the conscious- 
ness of a necessary duty faithfully done. 

The Japanese washing day has many features pecu- 
Har to that peculiar land. First of all, the garments 
which are to be washed are ripped apart, as they are 
sown with long stitches, like basting, expressly to 
facilitate this operation. No hot water is ever used, 
washboards, set tubs and all the other fittings which 
are considered indispensable by the American woman 
are conspicuous by their absence. The little tub, 
which is about as large as a dishpan, sits upon the 
floor or the ground and the operative, armed with a 


piece of soap, the cold water and her bare hands, 
does the “laundering.” It scarcely needs be said 
that it is not an easy or an enjoyable task. Japanese 
dirt is just as adherent in its nature as Yankee dirt, 
and leaves the garment just as reluctantly. Most of 
the work is done beside the streams or the water 
supply, whatever it may be, and such a thing as a 
laundry room in connection with the dwelling has 
yet to be thought of, much more adopted. The flat- 
iron is also unknown. The clothes are spread 
smoothly upon large boards, similar to the common 
ironing board, and the hot sun can generally be de- 
pended upon to get one article dry by the time the 
next is ready to take its place. 

In the great cities the problem of this branch of 
work generally increases in proportion to the density 
of population. Paris has peculiar provisions for 
keeping the linen and other garments of its two and 
a half millions of inhabitants in presentable condi- 
tion. ‘The several great hotels have an establishment 
which they support in common, manned by 150 men, 
with a capacity for handling twelve tons of dirty 
clothes per day. But that is of course only a small 
part of the laundry work of the city. In addition to 
what may be done in the houses of those who have 
the facilities, there are 300 public /zzo/rs in the city, 
thirty of which are monster floating establishments 
on the Seine, each of which probably contains about 
120 washing booths. ‘These compartments are rented 
by the hour, furnished with hot alkaline water and 
other sundries for the work to be done. These pub- 
lic cleansing stations give employment to not less 
than 65,000 women and 10,000 men, most of whom 
work from six o’clock in the morning till eight at 
night, with but a single hour out for meals. It-is 
unnecessary to say that they are not a long-lived class. 

In the cities of our country the great bulk of the 
laundry work, and practically all that is done by the 
public establishments, is done by machinery—saving 
an amount of hard work for human hands (and backs) 
that cannot be estimated. This branch of business 
has grown up in alittle more than twenty years, and 
had its birth in connection with the extensive shirt, 
collar and cuff manufactories at Troy, N. Y., where 
the finish given to the manufactured goods attracted 
attention, and led to a demand for custom work of 
the same kind. Hence the name of “Troy steam 
laundries,” which still exists, though the work is done 
in all of the larger cities of the country in practically 
the same manner. For many years, however, articles 
were sent to Troy establishments from cities hundreds 
of miles away, to receive the splendors of their won- 
derful polish. 

The methods pursued in these laundries are so 
interesting that it may not be amiss to give some 
description of the various processes. It is of course 
a business made up of a vast number of small 
amounts, producing a respectable total. The first 
important step is the gathering of the articles. For 
this purpose a double system is pursued ; numerous 
deposit stations are established in various portions 
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patrons can bring bundles ; while collection and de- 
livery teams visit the homes of regular patrons, to 
gather up and return the goods. It may well be sup- 
posed that where thousands of pieces are thus col- 
lected daily, only a few of which can come from any 
one person, the system of bookkeeping which shall 
trace out every individual article, and correctly 
return to the owner exactly what he contributed 
must be a very perfect one. And so it is. It is 
rarely indeed that an article gets into the wrong 
package, or fails to return at the proper time. The 
address of every customer is carefully recorded, he 
is given a number with which his linen is stamped, 
if not already sufficiently marked to insure its iden- 
tity ; a schedule of the pieces is made, and the entire 
batch goes through the works together, no matter by 
how many hundreds of other batches it may be 
accompanied. 

When the articles have been duly assorted, marked 
and prepared, they enter the “ wood washer.” This 
consists of two wooden cylinders, one within the 
other; or perhaps it would be strictly more proper to 
speak of the inner as a perforated cylinder revolving 
within a water-tight wooden shell. Each shell has a 
door or gate which can be securely fastened. The 
inner cylinder, which may have a capacity of 250 
shirts, or an equivalent number of other articles, is 
filled with the goods to be washed, and the door is 
closed. ‘The hot water and soap are then poured in 
at the opening of the outer shell, the second gate is 
closed and the machinery is started. There is no rub- 
bing, pounding or friction, but the revolution of the 
cylinder keeps the water in constant passage through 
the orifices of the cylinder, through the clothes, and 
back again to the outer compartment. There is no 
necessity for haste, and there is no haste. The ma- 
chine runs with the first suds for about three-quarters 
of an hour; then another suds is put in, and the 
revolutions continue for a somewhat less time. ‘Then 
the goods are rinsed for ten minutes and bleached 
for forty minutes ; following which there are two 
more rinsings, the bluing, and another rinsing. 
Manifestly the work must be thoroughly done by 
this time, and the garments go to the wringer, which 
is similar to the washer in having two cylinders, one 
within the other; but in this case the inner is of 
polished brass, with numerous perforations. The 
wet articles from the washer are placed inside, every- 
thing is made secure, and the power is applied. The 
cylinder runs at frightful velocity, and the centrifugal 
force sends the water out through the perforations 
and away by means of the outer shell till not a drop 
can be wrung from the clothes. They are then 
starched and hung in hot chambers for drying, after 
which the collars and cuffs are ironed by machinery. 
Shirt bosoms, however, are not successfully treated 
in this manner, and nearly all the work upon them 
is still done by hand, but with special implements, 
carefully adapted to the results which it is desired 
to obtain, 
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The question of the health of laundry women has 
been a good deal discussed, and has been investi- 
gated to some extent in England, where the condi- 
tions are very similar to those existing in this 
country. The reports seem to indicate three lines 
of disease which are directly traceable to this kind 
of work. The first, and perhaps the most dangerous, 
is disease of the lungs, manifestly due to sudden 
changes from the steam-heated, damp atmosphere of 
the laundry to the clear and cooler external air. This 
can hardly be a matter of wonder to those who ob- 
serve the great carelessness manifested by perhaps 
the majority of women in making such changes, and 
the utter absence of ventilation in and about the 
working room. 

The second trouble takes the form of eczematous 
affections resulting from the use of strong and 
poisonous chemicals; for which, generally speaking, 
the laundress has only herself to blame. Such chem- 
icals cannot be used without serious injury to cloth- 
ing, and should never be employed in ordinary 
washings. The third is varicose veins, as a result of 
long standing at the tubs. This result may be pre- 
vented to a large degree by having a cushion upon 
which to stand, or even a piece of carpet folded to 
several thicknesses. 

There is another evil practice among this class of 
workers, against which a kindly word of warning 
may not inappropriately be written. The reports 
regarding this matter incidentally state that not less 
than nineteen-twentieths of English laundresses 
habitually use ardent spirits. This indulgence is 
seldom during working hours, especially where they 
are employed by others; but after the work is done 
for the day, and generally, of course, under the mis- 
taken notion that thus the effects of the severe toil 
may be lessened and neutralized. The result is in 
many cases too pitiable for discussion elsewhere than 
in a temperance column. The unfortunates who are 
being thus led into harmful habits should be taught 
that good, nourishing food, restful sleep, pure air and 
a cheerful disposition are the best and safest stimu- 
lants—the only ones in whose train follow health, 
strength and fullness of days. 

Perhaps this series of papers, the compilation 
of which has been a pleasure, due to the thought 
that from it may possibly come something of in- 
terest and help to others, may be properly closed by 
a quotation of Miss Alcott’s beautiful “Song of 
the Tub ”: 

(Jueen of my tub, I merrily sing, 
While the white foam rises high; 

And sturdily wash, and rinse, and wring, 
And fasten the clothes to dry. 

Then out in the free, fresh air they swing, 
Under the summer sky. 

T wish I could wash from our hearts and souls 
The stains of the week away, 

And let water and air, by their magic, make 
Ourselves as pure as they ; 

Then on the earth would be joy indeed, 
A glorious washing day. 
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Along the path of a useful life 
Will the heart’s-ease ever bloom ; 

The busy mind has no time to think 
Of sorrow, or care, or gloom ; 

And anxious thoughts may be swept away 
As we busily wield the broom. 


I am glad a task to me is given 
To labor at, day by day, 

For it brings me health, and strength, and hope, 
And I cheerfully learn to say, 

“ Head, you may think; heart, you may feel, 
But, hand, you shall work alway.” 


—A New England Housekeeper. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TRY, TRY AGAIN. 

23. Saving all old, clean, linen or cotton cloths to 
give to hospitals. 

24. Never to build fires in a newly papered room, 
until the paper has had time to dry. 

25. Cleaning cane-seated chairs, by turning them 
upside down, and sponging in very hot water. 

26. Rubbing soiled wall paper with pieces of light 
bread. 

27. Washing furniture quickly with warm suds, a 
little spot at a time, wiping dry and rubbing with a 
little oil. 

28. Cleaning gilt frames with rain water in which 
tlowers of sulphur has been stirred. 

29. Removing stains from mahogany, rosewood 
or walnut by touching the spots with a feather wet in 
diluted nitre. 

30. Washing marble with a sponge or chamois 
wet in warm, soft water, then rubbing dry. 

31. Dusting papered walls with a cloth over a 
broom, sweeping the wall with regular strokes. 

32. Washing willow furniture with warm water and 
castile soap, wiping very dry with a soft cloth, then 
drying in the sun, or near a fire. 

33. Bleaching willow furniture, after washing in 
warm suds, by setting in a box without drying, putting 
a small dish of burning sulphur inside, and covering 
the box for half an hour. 

34. Scalloping the edge of an old, badly frayed 
skirt. working in buttonhole stitch with white darn- 
ing cotton. 

35. Buttonholing the edges of blankets, whose 
binding is worn, with Scotch yarn, in color to match 
the border. 

36. Darning small holes in table linen with linen 
tloss, A. A., or size 7 of tambour cotton. 

37- Removing ink from white goods with ripe 
tomato. 

38. Soaking bent whalebones a few hours in water, 
then drying them. 

39. To stop a door’s creaking, a little oil on the 
hinges. 

40. Hanging a mirror where the direct rays of the 
sun will not shine on it to cloud the glass. 

Try again next month. 


—Ruth flail. 


Original in Goop 


SOME CHRISTMAS RHYMES. 
With Christmas Gifts Thrown in for ‘‘Mamma.” 


gH F custom of hanging up stockings 
at Christmas has always prevailed 
in the Maidwell family, and one 
who chanced to be in their home 
on the afternoon of December 24, 
1891, would probably have found 
the two youngest boys ornament- 
ing various corners and nooks in 
the family sitting room with hose 
of different sizes and shapes, neatly labeled with the 
names of their respective owners. 

One Christmas, a long while ago, before the advent 
of the two youngest boys, there was a slight change 
in the programme. ‘To begin with, on Christmas Eve 
Mr. Maidwell absolutely refused to accompany the 
family to the Sunday-school festival and Christmas 
tree. Now, this certainly was distressing. As a 
family they went everywhere ; as a family they enjoyed 
everything ; so if one of the members must be absent 
on any happy occasion, part of the enjoyment was 
wanting. Still, Mr. Maidwell was obstinate, and they 
were obliged to leave him in solitude. while they 
joined in the festivities with all the ardor possible 
under the circumstances. ‘They hoped, on their re- 
turn, to surprise him in the midst of some deeply 
laid plot. But no, there he sat in dressing gown 
and slippers, reading his newspaper demurely. as 
though this had been his occupation during the 
entire evening. 

On Christmas morning, however, he rose early and 
made a grand tour of the bedrooms, having a conver- 
sation with each of his children separately. ‘The 
reader will understand, if he has ever been a child, 
and know how hard it is to stay in bed on Christmas 
morning, that Mr. Maidwell rose extremely early. 
Little golden-haired Gertrude seemed to claim his at- 
tention the longest while, and when he finally led her 
into the breakfast room, she looked so overtlowing 
with importance, that the little lips seemed in great 
danger of prematurely letting slip her secret. 

The children were glad when breakfast was finally 
over, and rushed hastily into the room where the 
queerly shaped stockings hung. Beginning with the 
youngest child, each examined the contents of his or 
her “sack.” If it contained an article of apparel, on 
it went; if a mechanical toy, the genius of the me 
chanic must at once be displayed: if a bottle of per 
fume, every one must have a sniff; if a book, it was 
laid carefully aside for further perusal. 

Thus they proceeded uftil Mrs. Maidwell’s turn 
arrived, and she discovered her poor stocking limp 
and motionless. What was the matter? There must 
indeed have bzen some terrible mistake. She pushed 
her hand away down into the heel. “ Empty! Empty!” 
she said, looking extremely sorrowful. At this point 
Mr. Maidwell gallantly offered his arm, escorted her 
to a large easy-chair, bade her be seated, and, taking 
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a long, narrow parcel from its hiding place under the 
table, addressed her thus: 

“Dear Mary, thirteen years you’ve shared all my joys, 

And we have to show for it three girls and two boys. 

As you never flirt, 

And keep buttons on my shirt, 

I herewith present you this very large squirt, 

To water your flowers with a fine showery spray, 

And make you remember this glad Christmas day.” 
Concluding with a low bow, he presented the parcel 
with great ceremony. 

The article in question was a large brass flower 
sprinkler, worked on the principle of a syringe, and 
possessed several tops to be screwed off and on to 
vary the size of the spray. It was an elaborate affair ; 
and as Mrs. Maidwell dearly loved flowers, her good 
husband believed he had found just the thing to suit 
her fancy, but it is a painful duty to state that the 
aforesaid “squirt” is no longer in Mrs. Maidwell’s 
possession, having been sold to the original dealer at 
something less than cost, and Mrs. Maidwell prefers— 
yes, actually prefers—to water her plants with a whisk 
broom dipped in a basin of water, or to squeeze a wet 
sponge over them, or even to pour the refreshing 
bath upon them from a quart measure. 

Bess Maidwell then handed her mother a small 
parcel; she thought this a very silly way of making 
presents, and dig not approve in the least, so, read- 
ing the followin€ lines from a slip of paper, she rat- 
tled them off as fast as possible: 

“ Alexander gloves always are said to be best, 

And this pair, navy blue, are as good as the rest. 

They will suit you, dear mamma, for all of us knew 

That you never were anything else but ‘true blue.’ 

And you deserve more than we’re able to give. 

May each Christmas be happy as long as you live.” 
Mab, the second daughter, was very fond of reciting 
verses from memory, and therefore felt quite in her 
element as she delivered her gift with these words: 

“ Oh, mamma! this box holds, as I must suppose, 

Six very nice things for the end of your nose ; 

And whenever ysu blow it while ’ere you're alive, 

Think of this Happy Christmas, 1875.” 

The oldest boy, Harry, next appeared, saying in a 
very slow, hesitating manner : 

“ Dear mamma, accept this paper of pins.” 

Now, the original second line was, 

“For you know the old verse how man’s trouble begins,” 


but being a thoughtful youth, with his father’s mantle 
hovering over his shoulders, he improved upon it boy- 
fashion by jerking out: 

“ And I hope that they never will stick in your shins ; 

And thankful for all your kindness to me, 

A Merry, Merry Christmag#for you may this ber.” 

In purchasing the gifts, Mr. Maidwell’s purse-strings, 
or wits, seem to have given out, as will be observed by 
the similarity of the articles presented ; but with the 
“Heavenly gift of poesy,” what do mere materials 
matter? and a chubby little fellow sweetly lisped : 

“ And, mamma, I’ve got some pins for you, too, 

All stuck in a nice oval case through and through ; 


And all the best wishes of your youngest boy, 
To help you keep Christmas with good cheer and joy.” 
Gertrude eagerly followed with: 
“Oh, dear! what I’ve got, with such a nice hem, 
And worked in one corner a very large J/. 
Both mamma and Maidwell, this M, it must mean, 
And as Merry a Christmas as ever was seen.” 

This ovation was nearly too much for Mrs. Maid- 
well. She picked up little Gertrude, gave her a good 
hug, and probably would have said something very 
sweet and affecting had she not been suddenly inter- 
rupted by Master Harry. This curious youth had 
carried the flower sprinkler to the kitchen, filled it 
with water, and discovered that it worked rather hard. 
As he entered the room he pressed a little more forci- 
bly on the piston which moved, much to his astonish- 
ment, and sent a cool, clear stream of water full 
against his father’s face, causing that gentleman to 
rise somewhat hastily with a rather disturbed coun- 
tenance. Of course this literal pouring of cold water 
dampened their ardor and brought them down from 
the heights to ordinary affairs, and soon they were 
scurrying about, cleaning up the debris from the many 
parcels and hastening to be ready in time for church. 

—Mary W. Morris. 
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MERRY, MERRY CHRISTMAS. 
Oh! “ Merry, Merry Christmas,” 
Blithely let us sing, 
And, “ Merry, Merry Christmas,” 
Let the church bells ring ; 
Lo! the little stranger, 
Smiling in the manger, 
Is the King of Kings. 


Oh! “ Merry, Merry Christmas,” 
Weave in fragrant green, 
And, “ Merry, Merry Christmas,” 
In holly-berries sheen. 
Opened heaven’s portals, 
That by favored mortals 
Angels might be seen. 


Oh! “ Merry, Merry Christmas,” 
Carol bright and gay, 
For, “ Merry, Merry Christmas” 
Is the Children’s Day : 
Morning stars revealing 
Shepherds humbly kneeling 
Where the Christ Child lay. 


Oh! “ Merry, Merry Christmas,” 
Day of sacred mirth ; 
Oh! “Merry, Merry Christmas,” 
Sing the Savior’s birth. 
Christ, the high and holy, 
Once so meek and lowly, 
Came from heaven to earth. 


Oh! “Merry, Merry Christmas!” 
Shout the happy sound, 
Till “ Merry, Merry Christmas,” 
Spreads the world around; 
Wonderful the story, 
Unto God may glory 
Evermore abound. 
—Carine L. Rose. 
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HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHAT TO DO WITH MY LADY’S HOUSE 


To MAKE THE DRAWING Room A CHARM AND DELIGHT—THE 
LIBRARY AN ATMOSPHERE OF STUDY, REPOSE AND REsT— 
THE SLEEPING RooOMS ATTRACTIVE, COMFORTABLE AND En- 
JOYABLE—THE GuEsT CHAMBER INVITING, RESTFUL AND A 
HAVEN OF WELCOME—THE DINING Room CHEERFUL, CHATTY 
AND HOMELIKE—THE KITCHEN CONVENIENT, HEALTHFUL, 
AND AN ABODE OF ECONOMY AND NEATNESS—TO RECEIVE, 
ENTERTAIN, ETC., ETC. 


I.—The Drawing Room. 


N this age, when decoration, 
fine furnishing and upholstery 
are the necessary means of 
making the home beautiful, a 
charm to those who dwell 
within, a delight to those who 
not only seek the society of its 
inmates, but long for rooms 
of restful repose, a problem 

worth considering in more ways than cne, present. 
itself to people of slender purses and limited means. 
How, and by what methods, can a good housewife 
contrive to build for herself, step by step, a home that 
will not only be a resting place, but a permanent 
pleasure to all those around and about her? After 
having expended much thought and energy, and at 
last becoming the fortunate possessor of some huge 
piles of shingles, brick and stone; or by strained 
efforts a house whose lease has been secured for 
some number of years, the urgent wish, without ques- 
tion, is that a nest should be formed that would 
harbor the little household brood. So this clever 
woman, as only an American woman can work, with 
all her heart, mind and “ goaheadativeness” accom- 
plishes the fact. 

A house, bald and bare, yet the shell is before 
her, in which tastes, selections and constructions of 
different rooms will blossom and expand. After 
many days and weeks, my lady finds herself the pos- 
sessor of a charming retreat, the envy of her neigh- 
bors, the delight of her friends. A haven of rest and 
peace is assured her. Here is an immovable struc- 
ture, a boundary, a sphere ; and although not rich in 
this world’s goods, yet with taste, forethought and 
a perfect knowledge of home and its requirements, 
her battle ground shall be all she deserves. In times 
long gone, the parlor was, as it is now, the best room 
in the house. But of late years, according to English 
ideas, it has been designated as the drawing room. 
At the present day it is an apartment belonging ex- 
clusively to the ladies of the household, for the walls 
of which the best authorities tell us that paper of a 
solid color, or small pattern, is decidedly preferable. 
Its color should be of a subdued tint, forming a back- 
ground for the etchings, engravings and pictures that 
will adorn this particular room. A dado of a more 
decided pattern, in some Exstern or conventional de- 
sign, with colors which harmon‘e with the tint on the 
wall, and of a proper depth, should be used ; whilst a 
frieze beneath the cornice of some complementary 
colors should grace the warm-tinted walls. At the 
bottom of the frieze a gilt moulding should be placed, 


which will serve as a hold for the picture hooks, pre- 
venting the breaking of plaster and paper, excluding 
those monstrosities, the picture nail. The ceiling 
can be treated according to taste and means, either 
frescoed or papered in some small, gilt figure, which 
to many persons seems more finished, homelike, and 
is inexpensive. The woodwork of the present day is 
either chetry, walnut or some light wood that is 
popular for trimmings, mahogany being in vogue 
only for fine residences. Care must be taken that 
the paper selected should be of a nature to suit these 
inexpensive mouldings. 

If there is one thing dear to the feminine heart it 
is the selection of carpets and rugs, and when this 
iine of shopping presents itself, women go in couples; 
the American man, as a class, knowing absolutely 
nothing of floor coverings. “If it pleases my wife it 
pleases me,” said a good, indulgent American hus- 
band. There are three methods of treating the 
drawing-room floor. First, the carpet when selected 
with taste has for its body color the tint that sheds 
its soft light from the four sides of the room. It 
should fit in all the corners, with or without border, 
laid over soft lining which protects the seams from 
wear and tear, forming a groundwork for the furni- 
ture of the room. Second, a large, thick rug can 
be laid, either of foreign or American manufacture, 
which should cover the center of the room. The 
floor can be stained in tints of eith@ walnut, cherry 
or oak to match the rich dyes of the rug. The rug 
itself should be lined with carpet lining, making it 
pleasant to the foot, and serviceable for wear. The 
last treatment is simple and effective. Select a good 
Japanese matting completely fitting the floor. Any 
number of large or small Turkish rugs placed here 
and there, a tiger’s skin or black Angora rugs would 
greatly add to this cool, delightful and picturesque 
apartment. 

The furnishing of the drawing room with its 
comforts, its upholstery and its accessories is a 
most captivating experience. What a subject for 
endless thought and ceaseless fret! My lady pon- 
ders, dreams and wonders if this room of rooms 
should have the furniture of the Renaissance period, 
the beauty of form that brings with it the decorations 
of Queen Anne’s time, or should it be solidly Ameri- 
can? But on one point shetriumphs. The age of 
hair cloth is obsolete. The coverings of the sofas, 
divans and chairs should be of the same scheme of 
color whose tints are blended on walls and floors. 

Sofas that will suggest rest and repose for the 
weary back and tired limbs; divans piled with pillows, 
square, small and oblong; many of simple home 
make, others of Japanese design in gilt, satin and 
silk, whose grotesque and odd figures seem by their 
quaintness and richness to whisper to the busy man 
or woman, “ Sleep give thee all his rest ;” chairs that 
hold out their arms in welcome, covered in stuffs 
that give a restful pleasure to the eye; tables filled 
with porcelains, old-fashioned fans, quaint, odd fig- 
ures that were brought years and years ago from 
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the far off Eastern climes, objects of beauty and asso- 
ciation, many of them not great in value, but a link 
between the old and new. And the centerpiece of 
this harmonious whole, the fine old mahogany table 
with great carved legs and richly ornamented claws ; 
on its broad top is placed the tall, well-filled lamp 
with its silk shade, whose nightly rays illuminate the 
apartment, whilst the new-born novel, the basket 
of linen and silks,—all the little novelties that fill my 
lady’s best room, are there. Sheives filled with rare 
cups and saucers of the olden time, screens of linen, 
whose panels are embroidered by my lady’s fair 
daughters ; screens of antique design, carved by the 
patient Swiss and‘tireless Japanese. Fire screens, 
hand screens, screens big and little, ebony brackets 
that hold the rare pieces of cloisoune, the brass 
andirons and the bit of color draped on the mantel 
shelf that holds the old timepiece. Allis in keeping, 
for here is a charm for the eye and rest for the soul. 
“Decoration without fussiness, and beauty without 
frivolity.” Surely, the finishing touches of this ar- 
tistic picture are the hangings of the windows and 
doors. In both instances they should be studies of 
care and thought. Inside curtains selected for their 
thin and open mesh, to shade the eye from the glare 
without, forming graceful curves to the windowpane ; 
and over all, warm draperies of oriental pattern 
whose various names are legion,—all in keeping 
with the general effect. ‘They should be so arranged 
that a touch of the sun, the green of the trees, the 
world outside could peep in upon us, or we could 
shut out the stir and bustle of life and dream by the 
sparkling fire-blaze and snapping coals. 

The doors, hideous objects of any house, particu- 
larly this one, should be sliding and curtained and 
poled to match the windows. Now it 1s truly a sym- 
phony of color, this utopian home; and when all is 
finished, my lady views the scene with happiness and 
content. For, has it not been the work of many 
hands? And yet, with all these picturesque surround- 
ings, this delightful combination, one element is 
lacking—human nature. Soa family council is held, 
and this artistic woman declares that an “ At Home” 
should be given. Nowadays an “ At Home” takes 
the place of old-fashioned parties, and although we 
have the five o'clock tea, the musicale and luncheon, 
yet, the “ At Home” meets the requirements of all 
society people. 

The invitation should be sent a week in advance. 
When the evening arrives, the hostess should be in 
readiness at the time appointed, standing at the 
entrance of the drawing room to greet her guests as 
they enter the room. 

A good hostess must have the bravery of a general, 
the manners of a diplomat, and a perfect knowledge 
of human nature, besides knowing how to bring con- 
genial people together. The shy and diffident should 
be made her special care, and people of note should 
not be overlooked. When a collation is served, the 
servants should be taught their duties, and setts 
P should. be obtained for those who are unable to stand. 
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A clever story can be rendered, a poem recited or 
some music be given fora short time only. Conver- 
sation is the pleasure of all good talkers, and a con- 
tinual showing of talent is a great bore to every one 
present. Make every lady at your house a person of 
consequence: expect for yourself neither glory, ad- 
miration or attention. Bring people together who 
have like ideas and congenial tastes. Never con- 
verse more than a few moments with any one person : 
be attentive to all, and you will have at least acquired 
the great and true secret of the art of entertaining. 
— Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce. 
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CHRISTMAS ROSES. 
See! the gift I have for thee 
O’er my heart reposes ; 
Take it, friend, this cluster fair 
Of fragrant Christmas roses. 


Some are tinged with April dawn, 
Some are almost dripping 

With October’s crimson blood ; 
Some are slowly dipping 

All their petals in the glory 
Of some vanished Summer dear, 

While their perfume tells the story 
Of the passing year. 


Hark! Dost hear the raindrops falling 
*Mid the May-tide bowers ¢ 

Scent the perfume that a breeze 
Pilfers from the flowers ? 

Hear the blithesome warblers singing ? 
Catch the low and pleasant sound 

Caused by Autumn softly flinging 
Jewels to the ground ? 

This my wish: as thy pure life's 
Gentle Autumn closes, 

May it garnered sweets distill 
Like these Christmas roses. 

—Claudia Tharin. 
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HAVS YOU EVER NOTICED: 

That as a man treats his horse, so he treats his wife ? 

The man who treads upon his neighbors’ toes? He it 
is who pines for the earth. 

The best fruit is none too good to eat, and that inferior 
fruit makes inferior sauce ? 

How much more some housekeepers are guided by 
rules than by common sense? 

The expression on the face of the man or woman who 
sees no good in his neighbors ? 

That good cooks are not the ones who keep the table 
and hungry people waiting for the food ? 

That the man who takes a bit of pork now and then is 
no more like the swine than he who feasts on roast beef? 

The youthful looks of those whose experience has been 
meagre? Deep feelings, thrilling experiences leave marked 
traces. 

That some voices soothe and comfort, while others stir 
up all the old Adam that’s in you? If you have, then you 
have observed the characters of those who exercised the 
voices in question. 
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Original in Goop HouseKEEPING. 
A CHRISTMAS GOOSE 

That Brought Good Cheer to One Home. 

: yey, ARTIN STOWE was out of 
work, but it wasn’t his fault: 
and so his wife tried to 
comfort him and _ speak 
cheering words of hope for 
the future, even though her 
heart was full of darkness 
and fear for the coming 
days. It was almost Christmas time, and never be- 
fore had they been in such straits that some little 
celebration could not be had. Now, when their 
meals were made off soup bones and stale bread, it 
was not to be supposed they could have a goose for 
the holidays. Misfortune had kept close to them all 
the year. First, Mr. Smith did not need so large a 
number of men, and, of course, those who came last 
were the first to be notified of their dismissal. Then 
came illness and Baby May was kissed and laid away 
in the grave, with only the comforting thought of the 
many, many times they had kissed her, and with a 
feeling of joy that they had loved her so well while 
she stayed. Desolation in the heart, and an empty 
cradle in‘the corner, shut out the fact, for a time, that 
the doctor’s bill was unpaid, and the daily income 
was smaller than ever. Jack was ten, and his earn- 
ings kept them in bread and a small, carefully econo- 
mized fire. But the winter was here, and these cold, 
blustering days, men did uot care to stand long 
enough to have a first-class polish put upon their 
boots. The pennies came in so slowly that he was 
often nearly discouraged, and wondered what was 
the trouble. Was the difficulty in the people, in him, 
or the weather? Itseemed to him he could have 
borne anything if only Baby would come back to greet 
him when he turned the corner. She always stood 
at the window, her yellow head just above the sill, 
eagerly watching for the first indication of his com- 
ing. She threw a kiss at sight of him and then ran 
to the door as he came up the stairs and with her 
tiny hands flung it wide open, letting out a flood of 
light to guide him up the last flight of stairs. He 
didn’t like to go home now till dark, for he knew 
the window would be empty and his path up the 
stairs would no longer be the shining one it had 
formerly been. But then his father, was not his grief 
greater? Did not he have worries of his own? Jack 
tried to keep cheerful, and tried to think they were 
getting along finely, and tried to tell mamma how 
much worse off they might be, but it was hard work. 
though mamma said more than once she didn’t know 
what they would do without Jack, he was always so 
cheerful. 

‘ant to sit down.” 

The night before Christmas, but it was very dif- 
ferent from last year. ‘Then snow had freshly fallen, 
and the earth was all in white to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the coming of the King. Now the wind 


had been high all day, and the street was bare and 
hard. The skies seemed to come so near the earth 
as to wrap everything on its surface in a gray pall. 
Then in Jack’s heart this year there was a grave 
which had not been there a year ago. He didn't 
wan't to go home and see that empty cradle. How 
could he look at it and then speak comfortingly 
to his mother? How the wind blew! Pedestrians 
went hurriedly by, wrapped in their thickest clothing 
and warm furs, and yet they shivered and almost ran 
in their haste. ‘They never gave a look at Jack, 
dancing back and forth and rubbing his hands and 
swinging his arms in the effort to keep the blood 
moving fast enough to at least prevent freezing. 
Then he thought his day’s work must be done. It 
had not been a very paying day’s work, but it was 
the best he could do and he began to put his brushes 
in the box, wondering if his father had been any 
more successful to-day than yesterday, and trying to 
hope he should find them happy over some good 
news of regular work at home. 

Close at his elbow sounded the baby voice. 

’ant to sit down.” 

Jack jumped in his surprise, and turned to see who 
spoke. There stood a little tot, dressed in a brown 
velvet cloak, a bonnet to match, with a wee brown 
muff hung by a silk cord around her neck. The 
voice, very tired, came from a sweet mouth, but the 
lips were blue with cold, and the face looked chilled 
in the sharp wind. -\s he stared at her she repeated 
her first remark. “I ‘ant to sit down.” 

“Wal, | vunny. Where you goin’?” 

*T isn’t doin’; I’se des tum.” 

“Just come? Yes, | see that; but where’s yer 
mother?” 

“Mamma says she tan't talk till she sits down, 
and I don’t fink | tan eiver.” 

Jack set out his blacking box for her and she sat 
down on its not over-clean surface settling herself 
with a contented sigh as if all her weariness were now 
over and she had no further care except to take the 
rest offered. 

“You'll freeze if you sit here long. Don’t you 
wan't to go home?” 

“| don't fink I tould find it now, I’se so tired.” 

* You ran away, didn’t yer, now?” 

* No, I didn't; I des walked away, and Pat, he sat 
up so straight and never looked to see and I des he'll 
wonder when he finds | dot home first!” 

It began to be plain to Jack now. The baby had 
been left in the carriage while the mother went shop- 
ping, and tired of waiting, tinding the door unlatched, 
she had climbed out and whise Pat, the coachman, 
looked straight ahead im a way that coachmen have, 
she started toward home, thinking to be there to 
welcome mamma when she returned. What should 
he do with her? He could imagine the wild grief 
of the mother at thought of her baby lost in the 
city streets on a winter night like this. The wind 
had gone down with the sun, but with the stillness 
came the snow falling in big tlakes that soon turne’! 
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the brown figure into a white one. Nota policeman 
in sight, and headquarters far away. He could not 
leave her there while he ran to notify any one of her 
appearance. While he stood wondering what he 
should do she solved the question for him. 

“Ts ’ou doin’ home now?” 

He would take her home and she might sleep in 
May’s cradle. She did look a little like May, and the 
voice reminded him of the one so lately stilled for- 
ever. Ah! we can always find reminders of lost 
ones all around us. 

“ Yes, I’m goin’ home now, and I'll take you home 
with me for a little visit. P’raps my mother ’ll make 
your dolly a new dress. Don’t she need one?” 

“No, she don’t need anyfing ’cept a trazy twilt 
like dramma’s. Her lace spread is altogever too fin 
for such wever.” 

“* Come, now, or we won’t get home to supper.” 
“Papa tarries me when I’se tired,” was the brief 
remark ; and Jack silently took her up in his arms, 
just as he had Baby May so many, many times, and 
someway the ache in his heart seemed to grow less 
and he learned the lesson that older people have 
taken years to learn, that to help ourselves we must 
help others. 

“What's your name?” 

“T has fifteen and forty tisses.” 

“What does mamma call you ?” 

“She talls me Pet sometimes, and sometimes 
Kitten, an anything else she tan fink of.” Silence for 
a moment, and then a very thoughtful little voice said, 
“T like it best when she takes me up and hugs me 
and talls me dood.” <A sob, and then, “She won't 
tall me dood now, tause she told me to tay in the 
tarriage and, and I didn’t.” 

Jack made one more effort to find out her name. 
“What does papa call you?” 

“Why, I’s papa’s Trismas Doose. I tum Trismas, 
you see. He tan’t cel’brate me now, tan he?” and 
the baby sobbed again in Jack’s neck. 

Poor baby, tired, and away from home ! 

Out of breath with his burden, Jack ceased to talk 
and baby soon slept on his shou der. 

“I wonder what does make Jack so late?” and 
there was a shade of anxiety on Mrs. Stowe’s face. 
Her husband sat by the stove thinking sadly of the 
times when this night was almost, if not quite, the 
happiest of all the year. What a merry voice was 
that one of last year, as she wondered what her stock- 
ing would hold of pretty things for her. And then 
Jack—how pleased he had been in talking of the 
glories of the feast of Christmas day itself. Now he 
had hardly mentioned it, and he knew there could be 
no feast. “We can have no feast to-morrow. Mary, I 
am sorry for Jack, he has. tried so hard to help us ; 
and, indeed, I don’t know what we should have done 
without him.” 

Mrs. Stowe wiped her eyes with her apron as she 
said, “1 got a little meat with the bone to-day and I 
shall get a few vegetables if Jack has had any kind 
of a day. It’s snowing, true’s you live,” she ex- 


claimed as she looked out at the whirling flakes 
between herself and the gaslight. “Why! you can 
have shoveling to-morrow.” 

“What in the world is the matter with Jack?” and 
Mrs. Stowe sprang to open the door as heavy, stag- 
gering footsteps came up the stairs, and a moment 
later Jack almost fell into the room and dropped the 
bundle he carried into his mother’s lap. 

“What in the world!” was Mrs. Stowe’s surprised 
ejaculation. 

“Its our Christmas Goose, mamma. She came up 
behind me just as I was putting away my brushes, 
and when I| asked her where she was going she said 
she wasn’t goin’, she’d just come, and her papa calls 
her his Goose and her mamma calls her Pet, and I 
can’t find out who}she is; but she belongs some- 
where and I guess somebody’ll be around after her 
pretty soon.” 

“ Pretty baby ; she looks like—don’t she, Martin ?” 
leaving out the loved name lest she hurt his heart 
afresh. 

“T’ll put her right in the cradle, soon as I take off 
her things. How nice they are! She is somebody’s 
darling. How I pity her mother.” 

The baby waked when they pulled off the cloak, 
and they plied her with questions; but -she only 
knew that she was papa’s Goose and mamma’s Pet, 
and sometimes the nurse called her naughty. 

Jack waited only to snatch a slice of bread, and 
then hurried back to Main street and down to police 
headquarters, and as he stepped in he inquired if any 
one had lost ababy? Instantly the man sprung to 
the office door. 

“ Here, John, chase that man who was here a 
minute ago and bring him back.” 

“ Mr. Beals was here a minute ago, half distracted 
because his baby had climbed out of the carriage 
and wandered away. His wife was almost crazy, 
and he has been to every place he can think of and 
has offered a large reward to any one who will bring 
her back.” 

Just then a man came in, followed by the office 
boy, all out of breath with his haste, and rushing up 
to Jack he grasped his hand. 

“Have you found my baby? Where is she? Is 
she hurt? Have you brought her?” 

* She’s all right down in my little sister’s cradle, 
and mammal tend to her; she’s all right, only p’raps 
taint your baby; she’s got on a brown coat and 
bonnet and a muff, and says she is papa’s Goose, his 
Trismas Doose; and we couldn’t find out any other 
name.” 

Mr. Beals was shaking Jack’s hand as if he could 
hardly believe what he was saying: his face was 
twitching, and at last he dropped all semblance of 
control and dropped into the chair some one set for 
him, and buried his face in his handkerchief. The 
big policeman suddenly had an errand for the office 
boy to do, and went out to see about it: when he 
came back a few moments later he looked as if he, 
too, had been using a handkerchief. 
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“ But she’s all right, sir ; she’s all right,” Jack kept 
repeating, hardly knowing what he was saying in his 
efforts to reassure Mr. Beals. 

“Yes, yes, my boy, I know, but I have been so 
anxious, and my wife is not strong. So you have 
a baby at your house?” 

“Our baby died”—asob came to Jack’s voice, 
and he turned away. 

There was intense sympathy in the voice that said, 
“My boy, I’m sorry. I will telephone my wife, 
and then you will go up home with me, and we'll 
come right down and get her.” 

Half an hour later a pretty, fraii litthe woman knelt 
by Baby’s cradle and laughed and cried over the 
dainty face with the soft curls surrounding it. Papa’s 
Goose sleeping just as peacefully in a strange cradle 
as in her own little crib at home. 

“It’s too bad to disturb her,” said Mrs. Stowe. 

“Yes, it is. Jack said it was his little sister’s 
cradle. Iamso sorry for you; how do you bear it? 
] have known the anguish of losing mine for a short 
time, but forever—I could not bear it.” 

“We might leave her here to-night. She will be 
perfectly safe, and I’m afraid she will take cold if 
we take her out into this storm.” 

There was a half smothered “no” on the lips of 
Mrs. Beals; but she stifled it as she thought of the 
lost baby of this household, and, perhaps, of the com- 
fort her baby might bring to this bereaved mother’s 
heart, and then she decided that she would trust her 
baby with those who had found and cared for her so 
well. It would be better so. She had taken in the 
poverty of the room at a glance, and noted the half- 
eaten dish of mush and milk which had probably 
been used to feed the little stranger; and just before 
she went away she said: 

“If you have not made any arrangement for to- 
morrow, | wish you would come with us and help us 
celebrate the return of our Christmas Goose.” 

What a day that was! Jack held the Christmas 
Goose in his lap, while she cuddled down to him as if 
she had always known him, feeling instinctively that 
he loved and cared for little folks. The great dinner, 
the beautiful house, the promised work for Mr. Stowe, 
the happy face of Mrs. Stowe, all helped to make 
it a day to be remembered by all who partook of its 
good cheer. 

They will never forget that Christmas, and they 
will never forget the Christmas Goose, for Jack says 
that was the luckiest goose they ever had. Jack 
called it good luck, but Martin Stowe says it is 
God’s care. “God sent the little wanderer our way, 
and through her have come the blessings meant for 
us. Who counts God his friend will never lack 
human friends and helpers.” 


—N. A.M. Roe. 


When all the stately frame is dust, 
A nation’s s: ngs preserve frora blight 
A nation’s name, their sacred trust. 
—Aubrey de Vere. 


Original in Goop HovuSEKEEPING. 

THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 
Cereals, Meats, Vez2sable3, Fruits, Condiments, Etc. 
XIL—TueE Tomato. 
: ROM the present impor- 
: ance of the tomato, the 
extent of its culture, and 
the varied methods of its 
use, one would hardly sup- 
pose that fifty years ago it 
was practicilly unknown 
to the gastronomists, and 
had no place worth speak- 
ing of in the domestic 
economy or the culinary 
department of the house- 
hold. It was known asa 
vegetable curiosity, attractive to the eye from its 
large, red, pulpy fruit ; and called in all the modern 
languages “the love apple,” or by some name carry- 
ing the same.idea. It was, in fact, supposed to be 
poisonous ; and many a person now living can recall 
childish experiences in which the warning was sol- 
emnly given to beware of the beautiful but deadly 
love apple, in whose juices lurked the destruction of 
human life. 

This impression regarding the tomato probably 
arose from a variety of causes. The plant itself is a 
member of the nightshade family; and, like many a 
human being, suffered on account of family connec- 
tion till its true nature had been tested and proved. 
This impression would be very strongly supported by 
the disagreeable odor of the vines during growth, 
which is, as every one knows, extremely unpleasant; 
and also by the flavor of the fruit, which to the unedu- 
cated palate is not a luxury. But like very many 
other articles of diet, it improves upon acquaintance ; 
and in a short time one comes to seek instinctively 
for a return to the gustatory experience which had 
but just been pronounced unbearable. 

It is now three hundred years since “the love 
apple” was introduced into England; but it was not 
till between 1840 and 1845 that it came into common 
use as a vegetable. ‘The demonstration of its useful- 
ness and its value was made in Italy; by whom and 
in what manner we are not informed. The French 
and English people speedily adopted its use, but in 
this country the greatest strides were made; the new 
candidate for popular favor being easy of cultivation, 
inexpensive, and prolific, finding in the soil of most 
of the American states a congenial home, and the 
conditions for favorable development. 

It is said in this connection that the late Henry 
Ward Beecher was one of the early champions of the 
tomato in the United States, and that it was largely 
through his influence that it became popular in New 
York and vicinity; which was, of course, sufficient 
guaranty for its national cultivation and use. Yet 
the old notions are tenacious in their hold upon the 
popular mind ; and it is doubtful if half a century of 
universal use has quite removed the lurking suspicion 
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in many quarters that there may be, after all, some 
occult toxic quality in the rufous globe, to which 
millions of persons are unwittingly subjecting them- 
selves day by day. It was but a few years ago that 
the pretended discovery was made, and widely circu- 
lated through the press, that the use of tomatoes 
was productive of cancerous affections, and the peo- 
ple were warned against exposing themselves to 
the danger. 

But in point of fact, it has been shown to the satis- 
faction of all thinking men and women that the 
tomato is one of the most healthful products of the 
vegetable world. It is decidedly helpful in cases of 
biliary cisturbance, and its timely use often saves the 
necessity for a medical course. At the same time, it 
is so easily canned, ard the article thus preserved 
so perfectly retains its qualities, that it is at hand 
all the year round, at a trifling cost, for use in a 
thousand ways. 

There is also the advantage that the fruit can be 
plucked some time previous to maturity, and will 
still ripen very creditably, so that shipments are made 
from the Bermudas to this country very early in the 
season. A little later the supply from Florida follows, 
and the wave of production flows northward with the 
season, even the most remote sections of our country 
being able to raise good crops by starting the plants 
under cover and transplanting them to the open 
ground at the proper time. 

There are unnumbered varieties of the tomato, of 
almost all sizes and colors; but the standard red or 
purple sorts are those which find the most favor and 
are principally grown. Of these, New England culti- 
vators give the preference to the Acme, Perfection, 
Trophy and General Grant, with perhaps a few others 
about equally popular. In different sections other 
varieties are more generally produced, on account of 
being found better adapted:to the peculiarities of 
soil and climate. Fancy varieties include the red and 
yellow currant, the red and yellow plum, and the 
peach tomato—-the latter being very nearly the size 
and color of aripe peach. These are used in making 
sauces and preserves, but are not widely popular. 
The standard varieties are either red, purple or yellow, 
the red being much more numerous, though the culti- 
vation of the purple sorts has largely increased during 
the past few years, owing to their excellent flavor and 
their plump, meaty growth. 

In the cultivation of the tomato, great care must be 
taken that the several varieties do not hybridize, 
which thay are very liable to do, and thus the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of any favorite are soon 
lost. It is said, indeed, by careful authority, that few 
of the varieties retain their special features for ten 
years ; but this may also be at least partially due to 
the fact that they have not been carefully grown for 
a sufficient length of time, as well as to the natural 
tendency of seed-grown crops to-vary in type. 

But whatever its name, or its special*characteristics 
of color or flavor, the tomato is one of the most valu- 
able of our vegetable growths, and may be said to 


hold in its sphere a place corresponding to that of 
the apple, which for utility and all the good qualities 
that go tomake regal rank, may be not inappropriately 
called “the king of fruits.” 


—A. G. Ormand. 
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WHEN THE LEAVES COME RAINING DOWN. 
When the sun falls low in hiding behind a cloud-wrought veil, 
Full of golden glory riding like a proud ship under sail, 

When on the wings of morning the wind comes down from the 


hills, 
When Boreas fiercely storming, comes with chattering teeth 
and chills, 


The leaves come raining down. 


When flowers have bloomed and faded, and fields grow sere 
and brown, 
When the meadows emerald shaded grow dark ’neath the sea- 
son’s frown, 
When the bittersweet in hedges paints its fruit with gold and 
red, 
When blue gentian by the edges of lone brooklets droops its 
head, 
The leaves come raining down. 
When rank vines festooned in bowers hang stark from stately 
trees, 
When clematis’ snowy showers float off on the passing breeze, 
When the aster in the dingle bends low its withered stem, 
When the cardinal flower, single, wears a faded diadem, 
The leaves come raining down. 
When the Frost King’s reign commences, and we feel his chill- 
ing breath, 
When we raise our frail defences against the season’s death, 
When the winter days come nigher, and the autumn hours grow 
drear, 
When we light the household fire on the eve of the fading year, 
The leaves come raining down. 
—Clark W. Bryan. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
That eggs covered when frying will cook much more 
evenly? 


That if you heat your knife you can cut hot bread as 
smoothly as cold ? 


That camphor menthol is an excellent inhalent if one is 
suffering from catarrh ? 


That a little flour dredged over the top of a cake will 
keep the icing from running ? 

That the white ot an egg, with a little sugar and water, 
is good for a child with an irritable stomach? 


That clear, black coffee, diluted with water and con- 
taining a little ammonia, will cleanse and restore black 
clothes ? 


That a large slice of raw potato in the fat when frying 
doughnuts will prevent the black specks from appearing 
on their surface ? 

That by rubbing with a flannel cloth dipped in whiting, 
the brown discoloration may be taken off of cups which 
have been used for baking ? 

That a little powdered borax in baby’s bath water pre- 
vents the little one’s skin from chafing, and he is not so 
liable to “ break out with the heat?” 

—Eila B. Simmons. 
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AN OLD MAID’S CHRISTMAS. 
The Story of a Doubly Blessed Holiday Gift. 


ISS PROCTOR turned away 
; from the window and walked 
across the room to the cheerily 
burning grate fire. The after- 
noon was waning, the dark- 
ness closing in, the cold 
growing more and more in- 
tense. By contrast the color 
and warmth of the glowing 
coals was doubly pleasant. 

In one week it would be 
Christmas, but Miss Proctor, 
gazing half mournfully into 
the glowing mass, was not in touch with the spirit 
of the fast approaching holiday. What, she asked 
herself, had an old maid of forty to do with Christ- 
mas? ‘lrue, any number of packages were at that 
moment waiting to be sent off, and she in return 
would receive in kind; but she gave because she was 
rich and generous, received—because she had given 
first. It was all very different, her Christmas, from 
that of those dozens of eager mothers, aunts and 
grandmothers who had jostled her in their Christ- 
mas shopping. Oftentimes, she remembered, the 
purses had been pitifully lean and held in shabbily 
gloved hands; but she had felt like a pauper beside 
those women ! 

She was hopelessly an old maid. When one is 
forty and there are streaks of gray in the hair, when 
one’s idiosyncrasies have strengthened into inflexi- 
ble, unyielding habits,—even one’s most flattering 
friends do not say that there is plenty of time in 
which to think of marriage. They had given up 
expecting Miss Proctor to change her name. She 
had set her standard very high, and no one had ever 
reached it. Suitors had come and gone, but the right 
one, the one possessed of all manly attributes, never 
came. So Miss Proctor stayed single and lived alone 
in the house of her fathers,—a rich, middle-aged 
woman, with not a care, not a responsibility, not an 
absorbing aim. She went to church, which was rich, 
rigid and exclusive, without need of proselyting zeal, 
or financial assistance. She sent boxes of soap and 
barrels of flour to the Orphan Asylum; she headed 
the list in subscriptions for the home for the lame, 
the halt and the blind; she supported a missionary 
in the South Sea Islands; she did all that was asked, 
and more. Yet what did she care for it all? What 
was it worth to her? What was there to really work 
for, live for, love ? 

While Miss Proctor was half mournfully pondering 
on the emptiness of her life, doubly noticeable at 
Christmas time, the 1inging of the door bell claimed 
her attention. She heard James go through the hall 
in answer to the summons, and a moment later the 
door opened, and in bustled Mrs. Gravesend, the 
doctor's cheery, busy, wide-awake wife. 

“ Dear Miss Proctor. I am so glad to find you in!” 


cried the lady, extending her two hands, rather puffy 


in their fur covering. She seemed to bring in with 
her something of the crispness and vigor of the outer 
air that revivified the heated atmosphere of the room. 
Her very presence was a tonic. 

“ How good it is to see you!” Miss Proctor told 
her. “I think we old maids are in need of friends at 
this season of the year. We seem shut out from 
the rest of the world. It is an act of charity to come 
and see us.” Mrs. Gravesend retained her friend’s 
hand in her own. 

“ Dear Miss Proctor, | Aave come in the cause of 
charity, not for you, but for others. It seems hard 
that there must be sickness and sorrow at Christmas 
time, but there is, oh, so much of it! I have just 
heard of something that is particularly pitiful. Will 
you mind if I tell you a sad, sad story? It has noth- 
ing in common with the Christmas time, but there is 
a dear little child in the story who ought to have a 
Christmas, and I have come to know if, in your gener- 
ous way, you could think what could be done.” 

“Yes?” murmured Miss Proctor, wonderingly. 
* Sit down.” 

“T hardly know how to begin,” Mrs. Gravesend 
answered, hesitating, ** because—well, to tell the truth, 
Miss Proctor, I want to tell it so well that all the 
sympathy of your heart will be aroused. But briefly 
stated the story is this: This morning the doctor 
attended a young woman who had been taken to the 
Hospital, seriously injured in an accident on the street. 
There was that in her face and voice which pro- 
claimed her a gentlewoman, and my husband became 
unusually interested in her case at once. The woman 
was perfectly conscious, and able to tell her story. 
Her husband died three months ago. He was a 
clerk on a small salary, and his sickness and death 
took every cent she had. Neither she nor her hus- 
band had near relatives or friends, and she found 
herself alone, widowed, frail in health, broken in 
spirit, and with a two-year-old baby to support. 
There was, apparently, but one course to follow. She 
took her baby to the Children’s Home. It would be 
cared for there for three months, but if she did not 
call for it by the end of that time, it could be given 
away to the first one wishing to adopt it. We can 
imagine with what tears and heartaches the poor 
young thing persuaded herself to accept this last 
resort,—with what untold anguish she left her little 
one to the mercy, more or less tender, of the Home 
officials, and how eagerly and indefatigably she 
sought for work, that she might reclaim and support 
her baby. At length, hard work at a mere pittance 
was found, a place as saleswoman in one of the great 
city stores. All day long in the ill-lighted basement 
she has slaved, the tears shed at her husband's burial 
scarcely dried upon her cheek, denying herself almost 
the necessaries of life, scrimping in food and fuel 
that she might save something for her baby. Each 
Sunday she saw her child, poor, faded, crushed little 
mother, and these weekly visits kept up her strength 
of purpose. This morning she started to her work 
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with an eager heart. In two days more she would 
claim her child, for the time would then expire when 
it might remain in safety, and the little sum she had 
saved would tide them over for a while—she hoped 
until she could get a better position. 

“Well,—she did not reach her work this morn- 
ing,—she can never work again. She will not reclaim 
her baby in two days more,—she may never see it 
again. Dear Miss Proctor, as if this poor mother had 
not borne enough, it must happen in passing a half 
erected building she should be nearly killed by the 
giving way of a carelessly built scaffolding. She has 
only one chance in a hundred for life, and that 
chance is rest and quiet. Rest and quiet !—and her 
heart more broken than her poor body in apprehen- 
sions for her littleone. I sawher not long ago; I shall 
never forget it. Her eyes, pleading, buining, ago- 
nizing, have stamped upon my very soul the picture 
of their suffering. If you could hear her plead for 
one sight, one kiss of her baby before she dies! But 
it is impossible to have the child there in the ward, it 
is crowded already. But suppose it remains at the 
Home? In two days more any one who takes a 
fancy to it may adopt it. In two short days there is 
danger that the baby will be taken by, the mother 
knows not whom, to be brought up by strangers, 
without knowledge of her name, or parentage, or 
the mother love of the poor little woman who lies 
moaning in the Hospital. In two short days the 
child may be lost to her forever. If the mother 
lives, what? If she dies, what will be the agony of 
her last hours ?” 

Miss Proct’ r drew a quick breath. 

“Oh, it is terrible—terrible! Poor little mother! 
What can be done?” Mrs. Gravesend hesitated. 
“TI wish I dated hope that you might answer this 
question, Miss Proctor.” 

“ I ? ” 

“Yes. Can you not see a way open to do a grand 
work? O Miss Proctor, you are all alone! No one 
depends on you, or claims your care. You are free, 
rich in time and money. Oh! share it with this 
friendless little creature at the Home. It is Christ- 
mas time. Make a Christmas that will save this 
baby from the mercy of the world, comfort the dying 
mother. I know I ask much, but to whom else can I 
go? Ihave heardthat mother pleading. I have seen 
those mother eyes burning into mine. /am a mother 
and I cannot forget the picture. I cannot sit down 
or go about my work and say that it is none of my 
affair. it és mine—and yours—and every one’s who 
has a heart.” : 

But Miss Proctor’s face exhibited an expression 
of horrified surprise. 

“© Mrs. Gravesend ; I cannot!” 

“Don’t decide at once. Think it over, and see if 
you cannot do it.” Miss Proctor laced her fingers 
together. “ The—responsibility,” she faltered. “ And 
then, the risk. If we knew more about the child’s 
parentage, but—” 

“| know it is a great undertaking,” assented Mrs. 


Gravesend. “But I am sure this mother is a gentle- 
woman. And, dear Miss Proctor, we cannot shape 
all the conditions of our lives and duties. Oh! at 
least say you will take the child for a time, so that 
poor mother may have the comfort of knowing where 
her child is.” 

But Miss Proctor still hesitated. 

“Will you not come with me to see the mother? 
It will help her to know that she at least has sym- 
pathy.” 

Miss Proctor turned to her friend, with a shrewd 
half smile on her face. 

“You are leading me directly into danger,” she 
said. ‘“ You mean to capture me through pity, now, 
don’t you?” 

“Come see the mother, that is all I ask,” replied 
Mrs. Gravesend, evasively. ‘“ There is yet time this 
afternoon, and my husband will be there. Come, 
come!” 

“ | shall not allow myself to be carried away through 
pity,” Miss Proctor told herself, when, having con- 
sented to go, she withdrew to don hat and cloak. “I 
will gladly help the poor mother with money if she 
recovers ; but as for taking the child,—it is not to 
be thought of. Who knows what taint, what sin 
might crop out in later years to repay me for my 
sacrifice ?” 

And yet, as she and Mrs. Gravesend were carried 
along the darkening streets in her softly cushioned, 
delicately perfumed carriage, there came an uncom- 
fortable thought that would not go,—that while she 
rode in ease and luxury, others died for want of 
bread—and this at Christmas time. 

The wind whistled loudly about the huge, grim 
Hospital. It stood upon an eminence, and as the two 
women struggled up the stone steps, the wintry blast 
swirled and swept and wound their skirts about them 
as if bent on retarding their progress. How cold it 
was! Then it suddenly left them and they were 
within the soft warmth of the Hospital hall. The 
lights twinkled merrily. The stillness was peace 
itself after the windy struggle. Now and then one 
caught sight of the white-gowned nurses flitting from 
one ward to another, or the blue dress of an assistant 
hurrying by. The great corridors stretched this way 
and that, impressive in their restful vistas. The 
vastness of the building awed one with the immensity 
of structure and the insignificance of human misery. 
Who could dream, in that peaceful stillness, that the 
wide, over-arching roof shut in suffering and death? 

The doctor's wife was a privileged person in the 
pbuilding. A few hastily spoken words with an offi- 
cial, and Mrs. Gravesend was leading the way to the 
woman’s ward. Ascore of faces turned at their 
approach. Dozens of eyes, eager, indifferent, wist- 
ful, curious, followed their progress down the long 
aisle between the rows of white cots that lined the 
room. At the end of the apartment one of the cots 
was screened from sight. Drawing nearer they 
caught low moans of suffering, and the clink of a 
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was administering a quieting potion. In a moment, 
Doctor Gravesend stepped from behind the screen. 

“Tam glad you are here. Try to pacify her if you 
ean. Poor thing. She can not last long at this 
rate.” The two women approached the cot. The 
nurse moved the screen out further to make room for 
them. The doctor went on his rounds. 

Miss Proctor saw lying before her the slight, band- 
aged form of a woman of perhaps twenty-five. The 
face was flushed with fever, but the expression indi- 
cated more of mental suffering than bodily pain. 
From that troubled face, framed by dark, disheveled 
hair, gleamed eyes that burned into one’s memory. 
Oh, the eager scrutiny, the searching, wistful ques- 
tioning of that gaze! 

“ Have you brought my baby?” The words were 
low, sweet, and t!:robbing with hope. “This morn- 
ing you said you would try to bring her to me. Have 
you? No? May I not soon see my baby? Please, 
please bring her to me for just a little half-hour. Oh, 
won’t you let me see her once more? Only once. 
That is all I ask,—just to kiss her, to see her. Indeed, 
indeed she will not trouble any one—she will not cry. 
Only once, just once; Oh, I implore you! Then I 
will be quiet. Then I willdie. Only one little kiss,— 
one—one!” Her voice failed through exhaustion. 

““My dear, my dear!” whispered Mrs. Gravesend. 
“Wait a little longer. Try to be patient, and believe 
in us. You shall have your baby soon.” 

“Patient! O God, have I not been patient? I 
have lived on patience, worked on patience.—now, 
now I must—die,—still patient! And leave my 
baby! Oh, my baby, my baby! Don’t let her stay 
atthe Home. They will give her away in two days. 
Some one will carry her from me and I'll never see 
her again. She is my baby,—my own little blue-eyed 
baby. I worked so hard for her. The basement was 
so dark and close; but I would have stayed there 
always if I could have had her. And now,—oh, go to 
the Home! Won't you goto the Home and beg them 
to let me have my baby? Please, A/ease. Tell them 
what happened. They were indifferent, so business 
like, so cruel with me,—but if yow see them,—Oh, 
go—now! For love of God—go—go!” 

Mrs. Gravesend could only stroke the burning 
brow and whisper as before, ** We will do our best to 
help you. Only trust in us. All will yet be well.” 
And then for the first time she looked at Miss Proc- 
tor. The lady’s eyes were filled with tears. 

The mother followed Mrs. Gravesend’s glance. 

“You are both so good. I will try to be patient,— 
try—to—be—patient.” 

A little pause, and then,—* Will you take my baby 
from the Home? You won't let some one else get 
her? You will keep her for me, and let me see her 
again? I will get well,—the doctor does not say I'll 
not get well, does he ?—and I'll work so hard to pay 
you. Only keep her until I get well_—you—will, 
won't you?” 

She was looking at Miss Proctor. Mrs. Gravesend 
held her breath. 


“Yes,” came the answer, softly, “until you are 
well.” 

Once in the carriage, Mrs. Gravesenc gave Miss 
Procter’s hand a fervent squeeze. “I am so glad! 
I knew you could not resist.” 

“ But remember, Miss Proctor cautioned, “I did 
not promise to keep the child. I will take her from 
the Home, but when the mother is well enough to 
take her—” 

“ There is little hope of the poor mother ever tak- 
ing her.” If she dies?” 

“The child shall not suffer, | assure you. O Mrs. 
Gravesend, give me time to think!” 

“Shall we try to get the child to-night? Nothing 
would do the mother so much good as to know the 
baby was out of the Home.” 

* All things considered it would be best, perhaps.” 

But when they sought admission, they were refused. 

“It is too late to admit visitors,” they were told. 

“Is it not possible for us to take the little Grace 
Radley away?’ Her mother is hurt, is dying, maybe, 
and begs for her child. I can give you Dr. Graves- 
end’s statement of her condition.” 

“It would really be a troublesome matter. We are 
obliged to be exceedingly careful. It is impossible 
to give the child up without something more definite.” 

* Do you mean that a mother has not the right to 
claim her child from here when she likes? ” 

“Pardon me, neither of you is its mother.” 

“We are sent by the mother.” 

“Pardon me, I cannot be sure of it. 
obliged to be very careful.” 

“If Dr. Gravesend should come?—you know 
him?” 

“Yes. But could he prove that the woman hurt is 
the mother of the child? Day after to-morrow the 
term of our responsibility expires. We shall be glad 
to accommodate you then.” 

The women turned] sadly away. 

“It is business, I suppose,” said Mrs. Gravesend. 
“Everything must be conducted on business princi- 
ples, I suppose, no matter how many hearts break.” 

That evening, at home, Miss Proctor was ill at 
ease. Whenever she tried to read, those great plead- 
ing eyes came between her and the book. She 
walked to the window and drew back the heavy silk 
curtain. Across the way the light streamed from 
uncovered windows. She was fond of looking at the 
house across the way. ‘There were children, and this 
evening she could see them sitting with their father 
and mother in a happy group about the fire. None 
in that house was alone; each would have a merry 
Christmas. Her thoughts of the afternoon came 
back to her. 

And then, standing there, looking out into the 
night, Miss Proctor saw a strange thing. Afterwards 
she thought she dreamed it, but the memory wasalways 
undimmed. She saw a plainly furnished, but com- 
fortable room. The mother was there, but the eyes 
were calm with peace. The white-robed nurse was 
there, and once or twice the doctor looked in upon 
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them and smiled. And she, Miss Proctor, was there. 
But what was she doing? What, indeed, but down. 
on the floor, amusing a two-year-old child. Yes, 
the baby was there, too, and the Christmas tree was 
there, over in the corner, with many a bright bauble 
and bonbon. Miss Proctor forgot her luxurious room, 
her rich, idle, aimless life, the scorn and bitterness 
that comes of loneliness, in the contemplation of the 
strangely fascinating picture. 

Just then she saw a figure flit past the window 
and up the steps. Presently James admitted Mrs. 
Seeball. 

Mrs. Seeball was somewhat younger than Miss 
Proctor, pretty, fashionable and aimless. She boarded 
because she had told Mr. Seeball she “ simply would 
not” keep house. And she flourished in the face of 
every feminine acquaintance the joyful fact that she 
had no children. 

“'Troublesome comforts,” she called them. 

She was not the kind of woman one would go to 
for advice or sympathy, but Miss Proctor’s thoughts 
were too full of her afternoon’s experiences not to 
speak of them. She mentioned as briefly as she 
could the condition and sad lot of the poor mother in 
the Hospital, and the longing of the mother heart 
for her child. 

“It was the saddest thing one could imagine,” she 
added, pityingly. Mrs. Seeball elevated her eye- 
brows a trifle, looked scrutinizingly at her collection 
of rings, and shuddered. 

“The poor creature! What a pity she wasn't 
killed outright! Oh! why did you tell me this horrid 
thing for? Such things are too harrowing. And I’m 
so sensitive! Mr. Seeball says he never saw any one 
so tender-hearted. I am obliged to fight shy of 
dreadful things or I should be upset all the time. 
How can people go poking into holes and corners of 
tenements and all sorts of dirty, ill-smelling places ; or 
worry themselves over what they can’t help, such 
as Russian exiles, or London slums, or the lives of 
the sewing girls in the great cities? ‘They must be 
very coarse or they could not stand it, don’t you 
think?” Miss Proctor was thinking: Was Florence 
Nightingale coarse? Or Dorethea Dix? Or Eliza- 
beth Fry? But she said nothing. 

“If that woman were childless,” went on Mrs. 
Seeball, “it wouldn’t be so bad. Dear, dear; and 
people talk of the comfort of having children! | 
never knew an instance where they were not a case of 
anxiety, did you? It makes no difference, one’s 
social or financial status ; if oneyhas children there is 
a certain amount of responsiblity you can’? shift. 
There’s the measles and whooping cough, when 
they’re I'ttle, or the worry for fear they w// have 
them, to say nothing of the horrid diseases like diph- 
theria or scarlet fever. ‘lhere’s the bother with 
governesses, or teachers, or schools, or something, 
and the trouble of getting the girls married and 
keeping the boys straight. Comfort! Children are 
incumbrances from the beginning to the end.” 

* And yet,” murmured Miss Proctor, “ people often 
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find that there is something lacking from life when 
children are absent, and often adopt them. It seems 
not quite right to feel about it as you do, Mrs. 
Seeball.” 

“Oh, well, you’ve never been with children much, 
or you would look upon them as I do. For my 
part, I am perfectly willing to get along without 
them. As for adopting children, I’d as soon think of 
mothering the whole of Barnum’s menagerie. Well, I 
must go. Harry was off at his club and things were 
so horribly quiet I couldn’t stand it alone. Fright- 
fully dull so far this season, isn’t it?” 

Somehow for the life of her Miss Proctor could not 
help contrasting this butterfly with the brave little 
mother. A line of Goethe’s ran through her mind— 
* A life not useful is an early death.” Mrs. Seeball, 
measured by her usefulness, was practically dead. 

And yet,—stay! What of herself? It was useless 
to deny it,—her life was worth nothing in its selfish 
isolation. What was the cold emptying of one’s purse? 
She stood aloof, lonely, loveless. But if she should 
do this one thing, how it would enrich and.broaden 
her life! Miss Proctor would not allow herself to 
think of it definitely. Half-formed thoughts flashed 
through her mind. 

If the mother were to die and the child were thrown 
on the world, would it be so hard a thing to befriend 
it? Perhaps (if it should happen that the baby 
came) it might learn to love her. It would be a very 
precious thing to be loved by a little child. And 
at Christmas time,—ah, what a different Christmas 
that house would see! And Miss Proctor thought of 
the mothers and the grandmothers she had seen in 
the crowded shops. 

But there was another side. Perhaps, for all her 
sha'lowness and selfishness, Mrs. Seeball was _ half 
right. And this child could never be like one’s own, 
as the children were to those mothers and grand- 
mothers. Would she not bitterly regret taking the 
responsibility? Was the gain commensurate with 
the loss? No, no; she must not think of it. She, 
with her strong convictions of hereditary taints and 
traits, to consider for a moment so wild an idea. It 
was absurd. And so, with firm expression of resolve 
upon her lips, Miss Proctor settled the question. 
She would keep the child for a few days, but it was 
utterly foolish to give any other course a thought. 
Yes, she had made up her mind. 

But Miss Proctor ate her breakfast next morning 
in great abstraction, hardly knowing whether James 
served her well or ill. ‘The question she had consid- 
ered settled seemed averse to being cast aside. She 
determined to drive to the Home and see what sort 
of a child she had promised to care for temporarily. 
In her heart, Miss Proctor hoped it would be ugly. 
If it should happen to be cross-eyed, how unfortunate 
it would be. 

It was almost a disappointment to find the child a 
fairy instead of a fright,—a child made for caresses 
and tenderness. Miss Proctor almost admitted to 
herself that she was still undecided. But the next 
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moment her sober judgment came to her aid. Yet, 
as the little creature toddled in before the nurse, 
Miss Proctor felt her heart go out to it with incom- 
prehensible tenderness. 

“Come here, little one!” she cried. ‘Come tell 
me, do you want to see your mamma?” 

“Mamma! Mamma!” cried the baby joyfully, as 
if she thought her mother would soon «ppear. 

Miss Proctor took the child upon her knee. How 
delicate was the white, blue-veined forehead crowned 
with softly curling flaxen hair! How mysterious the 
depths of those blue eyes, veiled with long, fringing 
lashes, that raised themselves so frankly to her own ! 
Would the world be merciful to this baby? Whose 
hands should guide those tiny feet along safe paths? 
What sort of life would the beautiful woman, lying 
latent in the beautiful child, lead in years to come? 

“What is your name, my dear?” Miss Proctor 
asked. 

“G’acie Yadley. An’ Papa’s name is Papa Yad- 
ley, an’ Mamma’s is Mamma Yadley. My Papa’s 
done away, far off. Baby can’t see him for a long 
time. But her can see her mamma. Pitty soon 
mamma tum det G’acie. Pity soon she will,” and the 
child clapped her hands together and looked con- 


‘ fidently into Miss Proctor’s eyes. 


“Purty child, aint she?” asked the attendant. 
“There aint another here as can come nigh her for 
purtiness. An’ she’s good as gold. There was a 
woman here yesterday loo!:in’ ’round for a child to 
*‘dopt. She just went wild over this one, and says 
she’s going to have her.” 

“ But—but the child’s mother is living. This baby 
belongs to her!” exclaimed Miss Proctor, shocked 
beyond measure. 

“Oh, well, like’s not she’ll never come for it. They 
don’t always. Any way, if she don’t get here afore 
the other one to-morrow. she'll come up missin’, 
that’s all!” 

Miss Proctor set the child down. The cold per- 
spiration stood out on her brow. What the mother of 
the baby had so feared, now seemed imminent. 

“What hour—when are visitors admitted? The 
earliest, | mean?” she asked, quaveringly. 

“ Any time from nine until five. Most of ‘em comes 
in the afternoon.” 

“ Have you any objection to telling me the name 
ef the lady who wishes to take Gracie ?” 

“Can't say ma’am. Just heard ‘m say there was 
such a one.” 

Leaving the Home, she ordered her coachman to 
drive at once to Mrs. Gravesend’s. 

“We must get the child to-day,” she told that 
lady. “Of course, you understand I can take the 
little girl for only a short time,—until other arrange- 
ments can be made. But | confess | am so inter- 
ested in the case, I am not willing that dear baby be 
adopted by one who may be unworthy.” 

“Let us try to find the doctor and see what he can 
do,” suggested Mrs. Gravesend. 

But though they telephoned to a half-dozen places. 
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he could not be located. He was out on his daily 
round of visits. 

“We will write a note to the superintendent and 
have Mrs. Radley sign it,” was Mrs. Proctor’s idea, 

But when they met the nurse at the entrance to the 
woman’s ward, disappointment awaited them. 

“It is impossible to see Mrs. Radley. She would 
not know you, for she is out of herhead. She passed 
a very bad night.” 

The two women sadly turned away. When they 
were nearly at the foot of the stairs. Miss Proctor 
stopped. 

“ How stupidly selfish of me!” she said to herself. 
“T have forgotten something. Will you wait for me, 
Mrs. Gravesend?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Once again in the women’s ward, Miss Proctor 
beckoned to the nurse. 

“| wish to tell you to move Mrs. Radley if possible 
to a private apartment. She would be more com- 
fortable there, would she not? Please see that she 
has everything that she needs, regardless of expense. 
You will not forget?” 

But she said nothing of this to Mrs. Gravesend. 

“It is a question of the first comer being first 
served,” she said, referring to the child, as she left 
the lady at her door. “ But trust me. I shall be on 
hand early enough. I am terribly in earnest.” 

She had never been so much in earnest. The ser- 
vants had never seen her so restless nor eager. 
There was an unusual light in her eyes, a pink flush on 
her cheeks. When she gave orders to be called at 
six, the entire retinue was aghast. 

“Hi ’ope she not going to be rising so hearly 
hevery morning,” remarked the butler. “ Hit’s vulgar 
to start the household so hearly. At my Lord Halber- 
ton’s, whom I ’ad the honor of serving hin London, 
they never ’ad breakfast before ten.” 

“Oh, you're always talking of your Lord Halber- 
ton!” cried Jeannie, Miss Proctor’s maid, “as if our 
missus wasn’t as good any day as your old Lord!” 

Whatever the course pursued by that dignitary, 
Miss Proctor’s orders were carried out to the letter. 
By seven o'clock she had breakfasted, and was ready 
for the carriage to be brought around. 

“ Take me first to Dr. Gravesend’s, then to my law- 
ver’s, then to Dr. Reese’s, of St. James,” she ordered. 

“| hadn’t an idea what would be required in the 
way of references, so I took three, to be sure,” she 
said afterward. 

At half past eight Miss Proctor drove to the door 
of the Home. 

“Visitors are not admitted until nine,” she was 
told. 

“I am not a visitor. All I desire is to see the 
superintendent about a child I wish to take,—little 
Gracie Radley. I have references showing I am a 
responsible party.” 

The woman hesitated. “It’s against the rules to 
admit any one before nine.” 

‘“*May I wait in the parlor until then?” 
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“T guess there ain’t any reason why not,” said the 
woman, grudgingly.” 

So Miss Proctor entered the bare, mathematically 
arranged reception room and, seating herself at a win- 
dow, sharply watched the passers-by. Every time a 
woman, well or ill-dressed, appeared in sight, she 
was tempted to hunt up the child and carry her off 
by force. 

The slow minutes crept by. Noone came near her. 
At nine she went out in the hall. Opposite was the 
superintendent’s office, the gilt-lettered, glass door 
resplendently announcing the fact, but it was locked. 
Seeing a bell cord she pulled it impatiently. 

“It is past nine,” she told the tardily responding 
attendant. 

“Yes ’m, but the superintendent ain’t here yet.” 
“When will he be here ?”” demanded Miss Proctor, 
impatiently. 

“Pretty soon. He’s most generally here close on 
to nine.” 

It was more “close on to” ten when he appeared, 
and Miss Proctor announced her desire. 

“The Radley child, certainly, certainly,” with great 
affability. He ran his finger down the page of a 
large book. 

“Three months up to-day. Grace Radley,—same 
one. Fine child.” He hurriedly examined the ref- 
erences, and gave orders for the child to be brought 
down ready for departure. 

Miss Proctor, more relieved, endeavored to an- 
swer civilly the superintendent’s rather pompous 
remarks, but though the papers were made out, she 
was in a tremble for fear the unknown woman would 
appear. 

At last, after what seemed hours, the little Grace 
was brought in. - 

“Come, dear. See, the horses are waiting to take 
Gracie riding. Will you go with me?” 

“But Mamma tum det G’acie pity soon. Mamma 
tum det G’acie.” the child insisted. 

“But Mamma’s sick, and can’t come. We will 
go to see her. See, the horses are waiting to take 
Gracie to poor Mamma.” 

With the coming of the child into the sick room, 
came the only chance of the mother’s recovery. She 
grew more quiet. Toward the close of the afternoon 
she opened her eyes and saw her baby. 

When Miss Proctor took the child home for the 
night, she still told herself that in case of the mother’s 
death, it must find another home. Yes, Miss Proctor 
remembered, she had decided. 

It was wonderful how the little creature adapted 
herself to her changed conditions. Her bright eyes 
saw everything, but the baby fingers did not touch. 
And she was so loving. Miss Proctor would not 
have confessed how it pleased her to have the little 
one toddle toward her, stroke her dress, or lay her 
curly head in her lap. 

“Can't you call me Auntie, and kiss me as if you 
loved me very, very much ?” she asked, after the child 
had eaten her supper. 


The baby arms were flung about her neck, baby 
lips pressed her cheek, and the little voice cried 
willingly. 

“’Es,’es! Nannie, Nannie; I love ’oo!” 

And still Miss Proctor told herself the child must 
go. But when she had undressed it, and had heard 
its “‘ Now I Lay Me” lisped at her knee, when she had 
taken the soft little body into her arms, and began to 
rock it to sleep, the lady put away from her all 
thoughts of its going. It must not stay, of course, 
but she would not think about it. She would think 
of nothing but that she was rocking a little, help 
less child to sleep; that it was lying warm upon her 
arm, close against her bosom; that one little hand 
was touching her cheek; that it had kissed her. The 
room was very still. The French clock ticked off 
the minutes, the Duchesse mirror reflected herself 
and the golden-haired child. All the evening, long, 
long after the white lids had fallen, Miss Proctor 
rocked the baby. It was the happiest evening of 
her life. 

Once it stirred and murmured, sleepily: ‘“* Mamma!” 
And she answered: “Lie still, my darling, Nan- 
nie’s here.” 

After that evening Miss Proctor knew it was use- 
less to say the baby should go. With her consent it 
was never toleave her. The question was at last 
settled. What pity and commiseration had not done, 
what friendly hopes had not accomplished, what idle 
and selfish dissuasion could not do—the touch ot 


the hand of a little child made possible! 


* * * 


It is Christmas day—clearest, goldenest, merriest 
of days! They are all in the room of Mrs. Radley. 
Her face is white and drawn, for bodily suffering she 
still feels, but the dark eyes are calm and happy 
The baby is there, bewitching in a new frock. ‘The 
tree is there, and woolly dogs, and dolls, and carts, 
and bells, and picture books galore. Miss Proctor is 
there, playing with those same dear childish toys, 
and growing younger every minute. It is all as it 
was in the vision. 

“You are so good—so good!” murmurs Mrs. Rad 
ley for the hundredth time. “You have saved my 
life. I shall be up soon, and then I will work so 
hard to repay you!” 

But Miss Proctor goes to the bed and, taking one 
of the thin hands, looks tenderly into the white face. 
Work! Ah! she knew that crippled body would 
never work again. 

“I want to tell you something,” she says softly. 
“A few days ago I thought every one but myself 
would have a place in the dear Christmas gladness. 
I asked myself what kind of a Christmas an old maid 
couldhave. You and the baby told me. You have 
given mea happy holiday. That is your gift to me. 
Now let me give you mine. I shall not let you refuse 
it. It is the shelter of my home and my heart as long 
as you both shall live. Hush; nota word! It 


who gain the greatest good.” ; 
—Mary E. Child. 
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SOME NOVEL GIFTS, 
That with Tact and ‘‘ Plenty of Love” Make Acceptable 
Offerings. 

HRISTMAS times, birth- 
days and all gift seasons 
are pleasant, when the 
donor has more money, or 
more time, or more in- 
genuity than the recipient, 
and knows the present 
prepared to be the one 
thing wanted above all 
others. The ingenuity of 
the giver must increase in 
ratio with the money of 
the givee, since his house 

is apt to be full to overflowing already, and if he sees 

whatsoever more he wishes, presto! it is his. 

A poor friend, with a wealthy father, pleased him 
excessively by making for him a skullcap to wear on 
his bald head; while a rich sister, who hired his 
tailor to prepare an elegant dressing gown had the 
mortification of never seeing it worn. Another time, 
several jars of his favorite sweetmeats, preserved by 
this daughter, proved exactly the right thing. In 
utter despair, | once sent a pair of bed-slippers to 
some one who had, I thought, but that simple lack 
if any in the world. They were accepted with the 
sincerest gratitude, as the filling of a just-felt want. 

An artist, whose bachelor apartments are a dream 
of beauty to which, in view of his super-sensitive 
taste, his friends tremble to add aught, one Christ- 
mas, confided to a friend that the gift which delighted 
him most came from his washerwoman, and that, 
wherein he found nothing save a positive offense, 
from a man who had been cradled in loveliness sur- 
rounded by all that refines, and with an income of 
$250,000 a year upon which to draw. Yet his present 
to the small, delicately featured painter (who could 
no more wear a silk hat than could a baby), was a 
yellow leather hat-box lined with vivid red. The 
washerwoman, who was English, had had the good 
fortune to live near the Dickens family in Tavistock 
Square, and the good wit to attend an auction of 
their family effects, prior to a moving. Thus she 
secured a little china ring stand that had stood on 
the novelist’s desk, and held his multifarious rings, 
while he wrote. Of course the artistic home held no 
greater treasure than this inexpensive offering. 

Two young girls, who have published a good many 
children’s stories and verses, collected them in a 
pretty scrapbook, as a token, with appropriate in- 
scription, for a little one whose mother had been 
especially kind to them. The poet of these two also 
had printed (with the original publisher's permis- 
sion), by a local press, a tiny booklet containing a 
very popular set of verses, and these served for years 
in lieu of Easter, or Christmas cards, once around 
her list. A novel and graceful bit of handiwork, 
destined for those who “have everything,” is a 


cabinet album filled with photographs of celebrities, 
and appropriately decorated ; almost any one paints 
enough to do that part. For instance, Whittier may 
have the legend “A green, old age,” with his hazel- 
blossoms; and Longfellow, “O, good, grey head 
which all men knew,” and a wreath of bays; Glad- 
stone might look out above a withered branch, hold- 
ing a tiny owl, and the legend in rustic letters, “A 
scholar and aripe and good one.” The finding of 
appropriate mottoes and flowers is pure pleasure. 
The pretty work of preparing the gift, no less. 

One woman who “lettered” beautifully, made a 
booklet of satin-laid note paper bound in Christmas 
cards, tied together with ribbon. It contained the cun- 
ning sayings of a child, set down in dainty script, 
and was presented to the mother. Another sketched 
a scene, illustrative of a poem, for the author-friend. 
Still another copied a few bars of a favorite song in 
India ink, on a white satin. hand-screen to give to 
the songstress ; and among a young bride’s shower of 
pretty things, none so touched her heart as a crayon 
landscape reminiscent to the donor and herself. 

Almost every one has some little bit of talent. If 
she uses that, with thought and tact, a kind heart 
and plenty of love, she is quite sure to have ready an 
acceptable offering. 

—Ruth Hall. 
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THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. 
(May be sung to the air, * Bide a Wee.”) 
The snowy flocks on Bethlehem’s plain 
In quiet slumber lay, 

While softly spoke the shepherds there 
Of great Messiah’s day: 

“Tt must be near, that day of days, 
When Christ the Lord shall come, 

A King o'er all the world to reign 
And lead His people home.” 


E’en while they spoke, a heavenly light 
Spread over sky and earth, 
And in that light an angel bright 
Told of Messiah’s birth ; 
Then other angels, clear and sweet, 
A song of joy began: 
“To God be glory, and on earth 
Be peace, good will to man!” 


Oh! quickly now to “ David's town” 
The shepheres took their way, 

For there, a babe in manger-bed, 
The great Messiah lay. 

With love and faith their hearts were full; 
Before the child they knelt; 

Vet in that stable low and mean 
A Kingly presence felt! 

L’ENVol. 

Still, still, to those that watch and wait 
The angel voices speak, 

To urge them gently, sweetly on 
Messiah's face to seek ; 

And though it be a lowly place 
In which we meet our King, 

He will not fail to bless us there 
If love and faith we bring. 


—M. D. Sterlin: 
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NEW DESIGNS IN HAND-MADE LACES. 


HALF WHEEL. 


EN chain. ‘Three chain, nineteen treble, one 
slip stitch in three chain. Eight chain, one 
treble, *three’ chain, one treble,* repeat 
around the circle, one slip stitch in third of 

eight chain. Fill each four chain with six single 

crochet. Nine chain, one treble, *five chain, one 
treble,* repeat around the circle, one slip stitch in 
fourth of nine chain. Fill each five chain with ten 
single crochet. *Five chain, one single crochet,* 
repeat around the circle, making double the number 
of holes as in the preceding row. Six single crochet 
under first two of five chain, six chain, one treble, 
turn, three chain, eleven treble under six chain. Six 
single crochet under next five chain, turn, *two chain, 
one treble,* repeat to form six holes, turn, fill each 
hole with one single crochet, two treble. Make six 
scallops and fill remaining five chains with six single 


crochet. Join with a series of five chains filled with 
six single crochet. 

For the oval figure make fifteen chain, join, eight 
single crochet, two picots of ten chain each, fasten- 
ing each in center as shown in the _ illustration, 
eight single crochet, fasten, eight single crochet, two 
picots of ten chain each, eight single crochet, fasten, 
fifteen chain, fasten, eight single crochet, two picots 
of ten chain each, fastening to main part of lace at 
the center of ten chain, repeat these oval figures till 
the oval between the wheels is reached, make five 
chain, three chain, five chain, continue with the 
figures. Next time across make sixteen single cro- 
chet to complete each oval. On the center chain 
between wheels make six single crochet, five single 
crochet, six single crochet, five chain, fasten, fill 
with eight single crochet. ‘The open work for the 
straight edge is of three chain, one treble, filled 
with three treble. The making of this lace is some- 
what slow work, as so much of the pattern is in fine 
stitches; but it is open and showy, and one expe- 
rienced will not hesitate to undertake it. 


FLOWER LACE. 
Ten chain, join,* twenty chain,* repeat twice, make 
seventeen chain, on this chain make one treble, one 
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single crochet, two treble, two double treble, two long 
treble, two double treble, two treble, two single cro- 
chet, turn, put a treble stitch in each of preceding 
row, make a second leaf like the first. Put thirty 
treble under each twenty chain. Then put another 


row around each long leaf of treble stitches. The 
straight edge is made by a series of tive chains, re- 
peating it for three rows, then making one row of two 
chain, one treble. The top of the scallop is formed of 
two rows of double guipure stitch, one row of single 
stitch and a scallop of one single crochet, twelve 
treble, one single crochet. 
INSERTING. 

Seven chain, turn, six single crochet in six chain, 
turn,* six single crochet,* turn, repeat twice. On one 
edge make one row of single guipure and one row of 
double guipure: on the other edge make one row of 


single guip:re and two rows of the double. This 
may be made as wide as wished, and a fine scarf 
can be had by putting in a row of the tape work at 
regular intervals and when done laying it over a 
lining of some color that will show the lace to good 


advantage. 
Mrs. N. A. M. Roe. 


THERE was never a Winter dark and drear 

But changed to Spring in the early year; 

There was never a Summer well-a-day 

But it changed through Autumn to decay.—Anon. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Little Talks with Little Women. 
SOMETHING FOR Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S GIRL READERS. 

“T have called to invite you to 
join our reading circle this winter,” 
said Mrs. Bookworm, to her friend Mrs. Homebody. 

“Join a reading circle? Me? Why, I haven’t a 
minute to spare. You are very kind, but it is impos- 
sible,” exclaimed Mrs. Homebody, whisking a child’s 
hat from the sofa, just in time to prevent Mrs. Book- 
worm from crushing the crown flat, as she sat down. 

Mrs. Homebody lifted, next, a girl’s shoulder cape 
which lay on a chair she wished to take. 

“It seems to me half my days are spent picking up 
after the young ones,” she said, as she returned from 
placing hat and cape in the closet where they belonged. 

“Why not let the lads and lassies do their own 
picking up? It would teach them to be orderly, and 
perhaps you could save some leisure for our reading 
circle,” suggested Mrs. Bookworm, smilingly. 

Even as she spoke, the door opened, and in rushed 
the Homebody boys. Their school satchels were 
flung down, one upon the table, the other p/ump in 
the middle of Mrs. Homebody’s mending basket. 

A word of greeting to the visitor, and—almost in 
the same breath—* Mother, what did you do with our 
skates? There's splendid ice.” 

The skates ‘vere found. The boys dashed out. 
Mrs. Homebody “ picked up” the satchels. 

Mrs. Bookworm rose to go. 

“T wish you would join us,” she said. “All our mem- 
bers are busy housekeepers, who consider it a duty to 
devote some part of their time to self-improvement.” 

Mrs. Homebody sighed. 

“Really, my hands are so full! Were this not the 
case, I should be delighted to join your circle, for I 
love books, and am sadly conscious that my good 
education is growing rusty for want of use.” 

So Mrs. Bookworm went away disappointed, while 
Mrs. Homebody—foolish woman !—continued wast- 
ing precious minutes that were her special right in 
the thankless task of spoiling her own children. 

In our H. M. S. homes, is any mother permitted to 
sacrifice Aer opportunities for rest or enjoyment 
in “picking up” what others should never have 
thrown down ? 

GREAT It is the season of “great ex- 

EXPECTATIONS. _ pectations,” for surely, Christmas 
is near, you know! 

On a certain blessed evening this month some of 
us mean to hang up our stockings. Next morning we 
“expect” to find their feet and legs bulged out and 
brimming over with just what we most want. 

Those who feel too big for the stocking ceremony 
will spread a Christmas table or make other prepara- 
tions by which Santa Claus may surely know that 
they are looking for a share in his bundle of gifts. 

Does any old croaker rise to say, “ Whoso ex- 
pecteth nothing shall not be disappointed ? ” 


PicKiInG Up. 


Why, who ever heard of expecting nothing at 
Christmastide? When peace and good-will are in 
the very air we breathe, when all the world is out 
“ shopping for Christmas,” when we wake to think 
and talk of Christmas, and sleep only to dream that 
it has already come—how can we 4e/p hoping for a 
share in Christmas joys ? . 

True, we may fondly expect a tennis outfit, and 
receive only a racquet; we may anticipate a set of 
books, and have a book given us; a Kodak or a 
Hawkeye may bewitch our imaginations, and a dollar 
camera, after all, come into our possession — on 
“Christmas Day in the Morning!” Better endure 
even these disappointments than give up the pleasant 
looking forward that is part of the Christmas jollity ; 
better indulge our “ great expectations,” though may- 
hap they come to nothing, than miss the magic charm 
they throw about the year’s greatest holiday ! 


a There they stand, four in a row— 
the girls’ earthen money-jugs. 

Ever since Fourth of July was past, Letty, and 
Ernestine, and Bright Eyes, and Midget have been 
saving up for Christmas. 

It is almost time to break the jugs, and the girls 
are planning what to do with the money. 

Midget peeks through the slit in the side of her jug. 

“1 see the silver dollar that auntie gave me!” 
Then, after a cautious shake, “Oh! there’s my gold 
two-and-a-half that I got at grandpa’s, Thanksgiving 
Day. Andmy! what a lot of pennies and nickels! I 
guess I can give everybody a present this year.” 

“T can’t,” says Bright Eyes. “I haven't saved as 
much as you, Midget. | spent my silver dollar for 
candy and—er—ice cream. My gold piece went for 
a new paint-box ; I needed ¢Aa#, though.” 

Letty balances her jug in one hand. “This is 
lighter than I thought it would be. Girls, we shall 
have to make some of our presents, or the money 
won't hold out.” 

* T saw directions for a hair- 
pin receiver,” says Ernestine. 
“It seems easy to make, and 
the materials inexpensive. You g- 
take two pieces of ribbon— $5 
different colors—each piece ™ 
about four times as long as a 
hairpin. Fringe out an inch or 
so at each of the four ends. 
Lay the pieces crosswise. Tack them together at the 
center, then bring the four ends up so as to form 
a little box, overcasting the edges as far as to the 
fringe. The fringe hangs over on the outside. You 
can attach ribbon strings for hanging up, if you like.” 

“TI move that we present 2 hairpin receiver to each 
of our lady friends,” proposes Bright Eyes. 

Amid much hilarity the motion is carried. Very 
soon the jugs will be broken, the ribbon bought, and 
preparations begun for those happy days in which 
everybody wishes everybody else: A Merry CHrist- 
MAS AND A Happy NEw YEAR. 


—M. D. Sterling. 
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A NEW VEHICLE. 

Without Wheels, Yet Successfully ‘‘Gets There.” 
HELL me again,” I said, seating myself 
in the doctor’s office chair, “what 
goes to make up a prescription, the 
parts; I think you said there were 
four parts, didn’t you?” 

The doctor pushed in a drawer, 
brushed an atom of powder from his desk and looked 
up with a quizzical smile. “Do you want to give 
your patients something scientific?” he asked. 

“Not exactly,” I replied, with some stiffness. He 
likes to laugh at what he calls my “home practice ; ” 
and I confess it annoys me. But I was after infor- 
mation and pocketed the slur. “Go on, please, I 
really want to know.” 

“Well, there are the Basis, the principal ingredient ; 
the Adjuvans, to promote the action of the Basis ; 
the Corrigens, to correct any unpleasant effect ; and 
the Constituens, to give the other substances con- 
sistence or form.” 

My face which had, I fancy, worn a puzzled expres- 
sion during the enumeration of the first three parts, 
cleared at mention of the fourth. “Thank you, 
that last is what [am after,” I said. ‘“ But [ am quite 
sure that you called it the ‘vehicle’ to me once. I 
like that better. I shall call it the ‘ vehicle.’ ” 

“What ave you driving at?” inquired the doctor. 
“ Never mind,” I returned mysteriously. “I have 
a new ‘vehicle,’ that is all.” 

I went back to the kitchen where the mutton 
tallow, which I had been clarifying with pieces of 
raw potato, had cooled and hardened during my ab- 
sence. Placing it once more on the stove with a 
quantity of clear, cold water, I waited for it to “come 
toa boil.” Then I removed it and as soon as it was 
sufficiently firm enough to skim off the surface of the 
water, | put it into a bowl and beat it as I would beat 
the whites of eggs for frosting. 

“It looks good enough to eat,” said Nora, watch- 
ing me. And it did. Into part of it I poured 
eucalyptus, the tincture, drop by drop, until I had at 
least a dram to half a pint of the ointment. Into the 
remainder I beat tincture of benzoin in about the 
same proportion. 

Some Liebig jars, carefully cleaned, were filled with 
the mixture. Where the corks were missing | used 
covers cut from pasteboard, with a loop of ribbon 
put through for a handle. 

By this time the doctor, led by curiosity, had fol- 
lowed me to the kitchen, and I proposed to give him 
ajar. For response, he threw back his head and 
laughed in the most irritating manner. 

“You'll see,” I said, in some chagrin, “ how great 
the demand for them will be.” But he only laughed 
again and went out making calls. 

Before noon, Mrs. Lane’s little girl came running 
in, saying her mother had scalded her hand and the 
doctor must “come quick.” Seizing a jar prepared 
with eucalyptus, I went to the rescue, and as if I knew 
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just what to do, covered the burnt hand thickly with 
the ointment. In afew minutes the patient was re 
lieved,—and so was I, at the complete success ot my 
experiment. 


When the docter came home to dinner, I told him 


about it, and offered to part with a jar for twenty-five 
cents, but he did not embrace the opportunity to buy. 
In the middle of the afternoon my young sister re 
turned from a row on the river, her face, which had 
been like a white rose, turned nearly the hue of a 
“ Jack.” 

She implored my assistance, lamenting that the 
concoctions of Madam This and Lady That were out 
of reach. 

“T have something just as good,” I told her, and 
produced another jar of the “vehicle,” prepared. 
with benzoin., 

“Tt smells nice,” she said, lifting the lid by its loop: 
of ribbon. 

“It zs nice,” I said boldly. “ Don’t be afraid of 
it; it won’t hurt you.” 

“Oh, doesn’t that feel lovely!” murmured the girl, 
laying on the ointment, daintily. “I’m so much 
obliged.” 

At the supper table she appeared as fair as ever, 
and declared that I was her best friend. She was 
going toa reception that evening. 

When the doctor and I were alone, he said care- 
lessly: “ By the way, I dropped into Mrs. Lane’s and 
found her doing very well. She said you brought in 
something,—she supposed you took it from my 
office,—and it helped her. What was it, that stuff?” 

“That stuff!” I repeated indignantly. “ It is. 
better than anything you have.” 

“Well, if you want to puta jar of it on the shelf 
with&my cerates, you can,” said the doctor, tolerantly. 

“You are very kind,” I returned with majesty. 
“But those jars have gone up in price, like the Sibyl’s 
books, since they became fewer in number. They’re 
fifty cents now.” 

Then we both laughed and I gave him my largest 
jar. But I do not think he appreciated the magni- 
tude of my deserving until one night when I cured 
a sore throat for him by rubbing it with some of 
the “vehicle” prepared with eucalyptus. 

The Doctor’s Wife.” 
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WORTH BEARING IN MIND 

That nice large apples always find a market. 

That one can plant more than he can cultivate. 

That a tree kept well thinned out at the top grows the 
fairest fruit. 

That while “ to be dexterous in danger is a virtue,” so, 
too, to be an adept at fruit and flower raising is no mean 
accomplishment. 

That it is aworthy ambition to desire to establish the 
reputation in one’s community of keeping fields and yards 
in such condition as shall win the admiration and praise 


of each passer-by. 
—Asa.. 
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A PLEA FOR SIMPLICITY 
In the Furnishing of Rooms and Setting of The Table. 
IDIES, drapes, and throws, are 
all very well for those who like 
them, but not one of them ever 
added anything in the way of 
real beauty toa house yet! Am 

I a heretic and an unbeliever? 

Take them down,—and if they 

have been up for two weeks 

they look stringy, and need tak- 

ing down,—and how do your 
pictures, chairs, and furniture 
generally look? Infinitely bet- 
ter and cleaner, and you will 
have gained a great deal in the 
way of time, and that means something, in these busy 
days, to women. 

Have your houses as beautiful as possible, but for 
ornament have nothing that is not of some use, for 
there is no beauty without utility; remember that. 
Fewer wrecked tempers, and broken-down, nervous 
prostration patients would be heard of, could women 
ever depend upon solitary moments for absolute rest. 
It is well, therefore, to think and plan for light work 
when furnishing a home. 

Instead of heavy carpets, at once so dust- woo- 
ing and unhygienic, try the high art mattings of 
the best quality, if hard wood floors are out of 
the question. The mattings will last for years, 
and are beautiful and easily cleaned. Put rugs 
down here and there, for warmth and color. Hang 
the easily laundered sash curtains at the windows, 
in place of the long ones that are likely to catch and 
hold dust so easily. 

Doorways can be hung with rice portieres from 
Japan, obtainable in all the art colors; or a length of 
silk twisted gracefully over a pole relieves the bare 
look, and can be often removed and shaken. Avoid, 
as far as possible, upholstered furniture. Take out 
your love of the beautiful in fine woods and quaint 
shapes, and let tke silken, or velvet puffings, be rele- 
gated to a dust-loving past. 

Do you think such an interior would not be pretty? 
Try it and see. And if you have plenty of good 
books and pictures, and an open fire, with cellar ash 
dump—if it is the time of year for fires—I am not 
afraid of your verdict. No housekeeper will sigh for 
velvet carpets, dark and dreadful, stuffy furniture, 
and draperies loved by the little busy moth; for with 
the lightened care will come a spirit of content, and 
the omnipresent desire to rest will have departed 
with its fulfillment 

Now after a reformation in the matter of furnish- 
ing, it may be well to look to the hygienic setting of 
one’s table. 

Educate the family to take their fruit without its 
lardy envelope. Ten to one that fewer bilious essays 
on the subject of the failure of marriages to come up 
to the Eden standard will be a result. 


delicately over clear coals ; a dish of potatoes, burst- 
ing through their jackets with an exuberance of dry 
meal; crisp celery or whatever vegetable is obtainable 
that is fresh and good. At the close of the meal give 
them fruit with Jersey cream. 

Afterward you will find that the dimpling sky, and 
the trees with beckoning tassels, the velvet lawn and 
bird orchestras are wooing you out of doors, and you 
will be surprised to find there is time to go and hear 
the message that : 


“ Every thing's right, 
God’s in the world.” 


Your complexion will bleach out, the look of care 
will disappear from your heretofore rapidly aging 
face, and your husband and family will gladly wel- 
come you back as a companion, instead of a kitchen 
drudge ; all the dispositions will improve—thanks to 
the removal of the lardy envelopes and other things— 
and life will prove, as Ruskin says: 


“A Music, but the notes 
Must be lightly touched and there 
Must be no hurry.” 
Chitteniten. 


Original in Goop 
BACHELOR’S HALL. 


“ Here’s the house, from dome to base, 
Standing in a sunny place; 
Rooms there are a half a score ; 
Tiled or polished is each floor ; 
Everything contrived to please, 
Perfect, as you see, for ease.” 
“Ves, but where’s the mistress?” 


“ Here are parlors, sitting rooms, 

“ Scented by sweet jasmine blooms; 
Halls there are, and chambers, too, 
Elegant, and furnished new; 

Storeroom with its ample store, 
Kitchen, pantry, and, what's more.” 
“Yes, but where's the mistress ?” 


“ Here’s the servant’s brief brigade :— 
Irish cook and serving maid, 
Housekeeper,—I think that’s ail 
Save the chore boy, close on cail; 

Not a servant on the place 
With a sour, unfriendly face ;” 
“Yes, but where’s the mistress?” 


“I'm the master; look me o’er; 
And, besides, I’ve gold galore; 
Business with the Bryson bank, 
Where my credits are not blank,— 
Takes a deal, ’tw'xt you and I, 
For the house, and ous supply.” 
“Yes, but where’s the mistress?” 


“ Now sec here, my cager friend, 

That insistent quiz should end; 

What has not yet come about 

May, before the year is out :— 

Still, my heart feels no distress ; 

And I'll live without, unless 

Cupid sends a mistress.” 
—Edward Vincent. 


| EEE! Set before the hungry ones juicy beefsteaks broiled aes 
| 
a 
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The Kitchen Table. 
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JAPANESE DIET. 

The economy and thrift with which the Japanese utilize 
everything that can be used for food is remarkable. Noth- 
ing is wasted. They even make a kind of curd or jelly 
from the water in which rice is boiled. 

Over ninety kinds of sea and river fish are eaten in 
Japan, besides thirteen or fourteen kinds of shellfish, while 
the variety of vegetables is infinite. Yellow chrysanthe- 
mum blossoms and the roots and seeds of the lotus are 
eaten; the bulbs of the tiger and white lily are cultivated 
for food: while besides the cultivated vegetables they eat 
dock, ferns, wild ginger, water-pepper and bamboo shoots. 
The eggplant is enormously grown, while the consumption 
of cucumbers is something wonderful; every man, woman 
and child eats them. It is not unusual to see children 
gnaw cucumbers all day long, and even babies on their 
mothers’ backs suck them with avidity. Seaweed is a 
common article of diet, and carried everywhere into the 
interior. Indeed, there are few meals in which it does not 
bear a part, either boiled, fried, pickled, raw or in soup. 
They use a celebrated relish called “daikon” to give 
sapidity to their otherwise tasteless food. It has a smell 
so awful it is difficult to stay in a house where it is eaten. 
It is the worst smell possible. 

No puddings or anything in which milk and butter are 
essential are used, and in actual cookery sweets do not 


play an essential part. 
—Mary Lansing. 
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A FEW SIMPLE DESSERTS. 

No. 1.—To one-half pint of milk add the same of co‘c« : 
sweeten a little. When boiling hot, add two tablespoonfuls 
of cornstarch, wet up in cold milk. Stir well and pour off, 
when it thickens, into shapes. Serve with cream, 

No. 2.—One pint of milk, sweeten; one-half cupful of 
stoned raisins. When hot, add two tablespoonfuis of 
cornstarch. Flavor with lemon. Cook and serve as 
in No. 1. 

No. 3.—One pint of milk, one-half cupful of blanched 
and pounded almonds, one-quarter cupful of sugar, almond 
to flavor. Heat and add two even tablespoonfuls of corn- 
starch. When a little cool, add beaten whites of two 
eggs. Serve with whipped cream. 

No. 4.—One quart of milk, flavoring and one-half pack- 
age of gelatine. Soak one hour in the milk, then let it get 
warm (not boiling). Pour into a mould. It makes a very 


delicate blancmange. 

—C. H.S. 
Original in Goop HouSsEKEEPING. 
REAL OLD ENGLISH PLUM PUDDING. 
One and three-quarters pounds of raisins, one and three- 
quarters pounds of currants, one and three-quarters pounds 
of Sultana raisins, one and three-quarters pounds of suet, 
one pound of candied peel, three-quarters of a pound of 
bread crumbs, one and one-half pounds of flour, three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar, seven eggs. one nutmeg, 
one-half bottle of brandy. Sprinkle a little flour before 
mixing everything up, so as to make it less sticky, then 
mix well together with the hands first. Boil in small pud- 
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dings, about eight hours, or six hours at first, and then 
two the day of serving. Put the pudding in a bowl, cover 
top with paper and tie the whole in acloth. If the pud- 
ding is to be boiled twice, do not remove the cloth, but 
tighten the second day of boiling. 

—C. H. 


IN FAVOR OF COOKING APPLES UNPEELED. 


Whoever eats apples raw knows that much of the flavor 
is lost by peeling them. It is in the skin or so near it 
that the skin cannot be removed without losing it. 
Most housewives know that to cook apples by slicing, 
without peeling, secures a much richer flavor to the sauce 
than can be gotin the usual way. The worm holes, as the 
slicing is done, can be found and cut out, and after the 
fruit is cooked, the skins will separate so that it will not 
be at all difficult to remove them. The only objection to 
swallowing the skins is that they are harder of digestion. 
But the stomach, like every other organ of the body, 
grows stronger the harder work it has to do, provided it 
is not at any time so overloaded as to be unable to do it.— 
American Cultivator. 


HOW AND WHEN TO MAKE THE CHRISTMAS 
PUDDING. 

We give this recipe in this issue, because a Christmas 
pudding, if wanted in perfection, should be made at least 
two weeks before Christmas, and hung to ripen. Mix 
thoroughly three-quarters of a pound of beef suet chop- 
ped fine; one pound of stale bread crumbs; one pound of 
sugar: one pound of raisins stoned and floured: one 
pound of English currants washed, dried and floured; a 
quarter of a pound of citron thinly sliced; a grated nut- 
meg, a tablespoonful each of cinnamon and mace: a tea- 
spoonful of salt: the juice of an orange and a lemon; a 
teacupful of milk, and last of all, eight well-beaten eggs. 
This will fill two two-quart moulds. Place in a steamer 
and steam five hours. Turn out upon a cloth, and when 
cold, hang up (where it will swing free from the wall) ina 
dry, cold place. Steam for an hour and a quarter on the 
day when it is to be served. 

SAuCE.—Beat a teacupful of nice, sweet butter to a 
cream and stir in gradually two teacupfuls of powdered 
sugar; add the juice of a lemon, beat until it hecomes a 
light froth, set the bowl in a saucepan of boiling water 
and beat till it begins to grow creamy (from one to two 
minutes), pour into a hot sauce-boat, grate a little nutmeg 
over the top and send hot to the table.—Ingalls’ Home 
Magazine. 

Original in Goon HousEKEEPING. 
ANSWERED DECEMBER 25: 

Who likes books ? 

And is this winter? 

Who's Santa Claus? 

Who are my neighbors? 

Who said rocking horse ? 

Who remembers you and me? 

What's the latest fancy work? 

How much are the _ jackknives? 
When are flowers most expensive? 
Where shall we hang the stockings? 
How did you know that I loved the violets? 


Does a boy know a good knife from a poor one? 
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Home Correspondence. 


CHRISTMAS IN SUMMER LAND. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

The glad Christmastide is again upon us, bringing its 
message of ‘* Peace on earth, good will toward men.” This 
season is generally associated, in thought, with a pulseless, 
snow-enshrouded earth and lowering skies, with roaring 
fires, jingling sleigh bells and frost-nipped noses ; but the 
Christmas of which I now write has none of these. 

The day dawns brightly. “John,” our almond-eyed 
domestic, is instructed to set the dinner table on the broad 
veranda, and we feast on ripe strawberries and crisp let- 
tuce, much as if it were June time and not December. In 
a rose thicket near by a bird colony is holding a musical 
festival, conducted by a consequential mocking bird, evi- 
dently impressed with the idea that he knows a thing or 
two about singing himself. There is scarcely a breath of 
air astir; the tremulous fingers of the palm are for once 
still, and the graceful, plume-like branches of the pepper 
tree hang motionless. 

Over the mountains, ten miles away, although seemingly 
less than a mile distant, so clear is the atmosphere, King 
Frost is holding high carnival. The perfume of a thousand 
flowers is wafted to us on the breeze; nature’s choristers, 
the song birds, are pouring forth their anthems from every 
wayside shrub; the sunshine’s living gold sets the pulse 
bounding with new life, and we ask ourselves, “ Can this 
be winter?” But raise the eyes for a moment from the 
valley’s verdure to the snow-capped Sierra Madres, and 
one will realize that although the heart of Summer Land 
is warm, the world beyond is wrapped in a snowy wind- 
ing sheet. 

To a pilgrim from the snow-bound east, it seems incred- 
ible that California is thus favored with nature’s smiles 
the year around; but the unalterable fact remains, and 
the incomparable climate, free from extremes of heat or 
cold, is gaining a reputation the wide world over, as is 
attested by the throng of pilgrims within our gates. Calli- 
fornians have a well-merited reputation for hospitality, and 
although the stranger be never so far from home and kin- 
dred, this blessed Christmas day, he is neither lonely nor 
alone. In the home of the don, or in the humblest adobe 
abode, right royal is the welcome extended to the way- 
farer, and the best the larder affords is set before him. 
Amid such surroundings and with friendship so kindly 
proffered, surely ‘twould be an ungrateful soul that were 
not satisfied. 

But to return to the vine-embowered veranda, so un- 
ceremoniously deserted. What possibilities of healthful, 
outdoor life are suggested by this airy, sunshine-filled 
space, where swaying hammocks and graceful willow 
chairs invite repose! Here, too, is a gypsy table, strewn 
with the latest periodicals and heaped with delicious 
fruits. The lawn, sloping gently down in terraces, is dot- 
ted all over its velvety expanse with brilliant parterres of 
rare flowers. As far as the eye can see, the land, dipping 
downward, is crowned with broad vineyards and fruitful 
groves. Like spheres of gold the oranges gleam among 
the dark leaves, while beneath the heavily laden branches, 
happy, barefooted children play from morning until night. 
We lounge at ease in the hammock, and watch, alternately, 
the merry antics of the brown-faced youngsters, and the 
brisk motions of “John,” the heathen Chinee before 


alluded to, who is engaged in removing the remnants of 
the meal from the table. 

Perhaps it would interest the reader to know what man- 
ner of viands mine host set before his guests for dinner, 
so here is the bill of fare of a dinner “ fit for the king :” 


DINNER. 
Queen Olives. Celery. 
Creamed Pototoes. 

Dressed Lettuce. 
Turkey, Cranberry Sauce. Pork, Apple Sauce. 
Pumpkin Pie. Orange Jelly. Snow Cake. 
Strawberries with Whipped Cream. 

Grapes. Mixed Nuts. Coffee. 


The warbling in the rose thicket ceases, and the teathered 
pets hop fearlessly upon the veranda floor in search of 
crumbs that are flung to them daily. We share our des- 
sert with them and with the half-dozen children peeping 
shyly over the geranium hedge. As the sun moves west- 
ward the air becomes sharper, and when his majesty, ina 
flame of rose and gold, sinks below the blue Pacific’s hor- 
izon, there is a unanimous move in the direction of the 
parlor, where a handful of coals in the tiny grate dispels 
the chill that lingers in the evening air. And then, with 
cheerful conversation and songs in which all join, ends 
the Christmas day in Summer Land. 

J. TORREY CONNOR. 


Sliced Tomatoes. 


Oranges. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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Mamma, is 
the sky a cur- 
tain hiding heav- 
en from our sight? 
are the moon and sun 
but windows made to give 
the angels light? Are the 
stars bright flashing diamonds 
shining trom God’s hand afar, 
and the clouds but veils of vapor 
dropped from heaven floating there? 
If the sun’s a window, mamma, don’t 
the angel’s through it peep, ere it kisses 
earth at even watching o’er us while we 


REQUEST.) 


sleep? Is the rainbow just a 
ribbon, girding heaven and 
earth about, or a_ railing 


made of roses _ 
won’t fall out? 
in the tree 


so the angels 
Is the sighing 
tops songs of 
praise some 
angel sings,and 
the snowy 
flakes of winter 
feathers falling 
from their 
wings? Arethe 
dew-drops 
brightly shin- 
ing in the early 
morning hours 
kiss+pots left 
by elves and 
fairies, where 
they slept 
among the flow- 
ers? Is the 
lightning, rock- 
ets flying when 
the Prince of 
Glory comes? 


And 
the thunder 
but the rattle 
the baby 


angels’ drums 
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CHRISTMAS GOODIES 
Raked from the Embers of Many Yule-tide Fires. 


Christrnas Cookles, 
Take seven and a half ounces of butter, let it melt on 
the fire, pour it slowly into a deep dish, taking care that 
the sediment does not mix again with the clear melted 
butter. It is the latter only which is used. Allow it 
to stiffen, but not to get hard. Then stir it in one and 
the same direction until of the consistency of thick cream, 
and add gradually, while you continue to stir, ten ounces 
of fine sugar, four eggs (which have been beaten before- 
hand), one-tenth of an ounce of cinnamon and fourteen 
ounces of the best flour. Keep stirring until you have 
a very smooth and light batter, then grease a shallow 
cake pan with melted butter and drop the batter in it by 
teaspoonfuls, taking care that the little heaps are not too 
near each other. Flatten each heap a littie by a touch of 
the spoon, and bake them in a moderately hot oven until 
of a light yellow color. When done, cover the cookies 
with icing and put them back in the oven for a few min- 
utes to allow the icing to get dry. 
These cookies belong to the province of Holstein. The 
next is a recipe coming from Frankfort-on-the-Main. It 
is for quince paste. ‘lake some ripe quinces, peel and 
cut in quarters, remove core and seeds, cover them with 
water and boil until quite soft. Drain them and mash 
them through a hair sieve into a vessel which has been 
weighed beforehand. Then weigh it again with the 
quince, and get the weight of the latter by subtracting 
that of the vessel. Now take sugar weighing as much as 
the quince and put it on the fire to boil, with the water 
drained off, in proportion of one pint to one pound of 
sugar. Let it boil until, by dipping a wooden skewer into 
cold water, then into the boiling sirup and back into the 
water, you can whirl the sirup sticking to the skewer into 
aglobule. This is called in French cookery “cuisson au 
boule.” The sugar having boiled to this degree, you add 
to it the quince and boil the whole, stirring vigorously 
until it grows stiff and dry to the touch. Have little 
moulds of various shapes and sizes, fill them with your 
quince paste, put them in a warm place for a few days to 
harden, then turn out the paste and keep it in a dry place; 
or put your paste on a baking board which you have 
dusted over with powdered sugar, roll it out to any thick- 
ness you please, and mould it by means of a variety of 
cake cutters into different shapes.—New York Tribune. 
The Christmas Baby. 
“ Tha’rt welcome, little, bonnie bird, 
But shouldn’t ha’ come just when tha’ did; 
Times are bad.” —Exglish Ballad. 


Hoot! ye little rascal, ye come it on me this way, 

Crowding yerself amongst us this blusterin’ winter's day, 
Knowin’ that we already have three of ye, an’ seven, 

An’ tryin’ to make yerself out a Christmas present o’ Heaven |! 


Ten of ye have we now, sir, for this world to abuse; 

An’ Bobbie he have no waistcoat, an’ Nellie she have no shoes, 
An’ Sammie he have ne shirt, sir (I tell it to his shame), 

An’ the cne tnat was just before ye we ain’t had time to name! 


An’ all o’ the banks be smashin’, an’ on us poor folk fall; 

An’ Boss he whittles the wages when work's to be had at all; 
An’ Tom he have cut his foot off, an’ lies in a woeful plight, 
An’ all of us wonders at mornin’ as what we shall eat at night ; 


An’ but your father an’ Sandy a-findin’ somewhat to do, 
An’ but for the preacher’s woman, who often helps us through, 


An’ but for your poor, dear mother a-doin’ twice her part, 
Ye'd ’a seen us ail in heaven afore ye was ready to start ! 


An’ now ye have come, ye rascal, so healthy an’ fat an’ sound, 
A-weighin’, [’ll wager a dollar, the full of a dozen pound ! 
With your mother’s eyes a-flashin’, yer father’s flesh and build, 
An’ a good, big mouth an’ stomach all ready for to be filled! 
No, no! don’t cry, my baby! hush up, my pretty one! 

Don’t get my chaff in yer eye, boy—I only was in fun. 

Ye’ll like us when ye know us, although we’re cur’us folks; 
But we don’t get much victual, an’ half our livin’ is jokes! 


Why, boy, did ye take me inearnest? Come, sit upon my knee; 

I'll tell ye a secret, youngster, I'll name ye,after me. 

Ye shall have all yer brothers an’ sisters with ye to play, 

An’ ye shall have yer carriage, an’ ride out every day ! 

Why, boy, do ye think ye’ll suffer? I’m gettin’ a trifle old, 

But it’ll be many years yet before I lose my hold; 

An’ if I should fall on the road, boy, still, them’s yer brothers, 
there, 

An’ not a rogue of ’em ever would see ye harmed a hair ! 

Say! when ye come from heaven, my little namesake, dear, 

Did you see, ’mongst the little girls there, a face like this one 
here ? 

That was yer little sister—she died a year ago, 

An’ all of us cried like babies when they laid her under the snow! 


Hang it! if all the rich men I ever see or knew 
Came here with all their traps, boy, an’ offered ’em for you, 
I'd show ’em to the door, sir, so quick they’d think it odd, 
Before I'd sell to another my Christmas gift from God! 

—San Francisco News Letter. 


Christmas Weather Proverbs. 

A light Christmas, a heavy sheaf. 

A warm Christmas, a cold Easter. 

A green Christmas makes a fat graveyard. 

A wind on Xmas day, trees will bring much fruit. 

If ice will bear a man before Christmas it will not bear 
a man afterward. 

If Christmas finds a bridge, he'll break it; if he finds 
none, he'll make one. 

The shepherd would rather see his wife enter the stable 
on Christmas day than the sun. 

If the sun shines through the apple tree on Christmas 
day there will be an abundant crop the following year. 


English Plum Pudding. 

The following recipe is warranted to be a genuine 
Christmas plum pudding, and she who has the patience 
to assist in its composition will feel herself duly repaid, 
especially if she sces it come to the table with a sprig of 
holly stuck in the top and aflame with the best of burn- 
ing brandy: 

Valencia raisins (stoned), two pounds; currants, two 
pounds; finest “moist” sugar (granulated may be used 
instead), two pounds; bread crumbs, one pound; flour, 
one pound; beef suet, two pounds; mixed candied peel, 
one-half pound; sixteen eggs—well beaten; the rind of 
two lemons grated or chopped very fine; ground nutmeg, 
one ounce; ground cinnamon, one ounce; bitter almond 
(powdered), one-quarter ounce; brandy, one-half pint; 
old brown ale, one-quarter pint. 

Put the flour and bread crumbs into a large pan and 
mix thoroughly together, then put in the suet and do the 
same. The rarsins being stoned, cut them across with a 
knife on the chopping board (do not chop them), and 
throw them into the pan. After the currants have been 
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washed, dry them on the stove with a little sugar sprinkled 
over them, throw them into the pan and mix all well 
together, adding the sugar. Cut up the peel into fine 
slices and add with the nutmeg, cinnamon and lemon peel. 
Stir all these ingredients well together, then heat the 
eggs, put them into the pan, add the ale and brandy and 
beat the whole pudding for any length of time—four hours 
is none too long, for on this depends the success of the 
pudding. Should it be boiled in a cloth, dip the latter in 
boiling water, spread it on a large plate, butter and flour 
it and tie it up’ tight. Let the pudding boil eight hours 
without cessaiion. When boiled in a mould, be sure that 
the latter is quite full. When a pudding is to be put by 
for a time, hang it up in a cloth so that it will not rest upon 
anything and the air will not reach it—Boston Globe. 


A Few Christmas Don'ts. 

Don’t give a book to a schoolboy: he is weary of the 
sight of books. 

Don’t give a bottle of perfume to a lady unless you are 
sure it is the sort she prefers. 

Don’t send a box of ruled writing paper to a newspaper 
correspondent; she would rather write on the paper in 
which the grocer does up his tea. 

Don’t give a cookery book to your washerwoman; she 
would much rather have the ingredients. 

Don't send a barrel of your best apples to the Queen; 
she will never acknowledge the receipt of them. 

Don't give a new pair of ill-fitting gloves, or a just- 
bought fan that you find you don’t like, to people whom 
you think will appreciate these things. They won't appre- 
ciate them. 


Holly and Mistletoe. 
On Christmas eve the bells were rung; 
On Christmas eve the mass was sung; 

* * 
The damsel donned her kistle sheen; 
The hall was dressed with holly green; 
Forth to the wood did merry-men go 
To gather in the mistletoe. 

—Sir Walter Scott: Marmion. 


Old-Time Christmas Dishes. 

Our great, great-grandfathers kept the Christmas feast 
in jovial fashion, for every dish placed smoking on the 
board had a peculiar significance of its own, and was 
invested with a halo of traditional and time-honored 
associations. 

In universal favor was the roasted peacock, a dish 
which must have sorely tested the cook’s skill, and which 
was, after all, more decorative than toothsome. The 
skin, with the plumage attached, was stripped off and the 
bird, roasted and stuffed with spices and sweet herbs, 
was carefully sewed up again in its gorgeous feathers, its 
gilded beak holding a bit of lighted cotton saturated with 
spirits. It was the privilege of the fairest lady to carry on 
this dish, and of the most honored guest to carve it; while, 
when a particularly ambitious art effect was desired, the 
peacock was served up in a pie, its plumed head appear- 
ing on one side over the crust and its magnificent tail 
sweeping the table from the other. 

Mutton was the chief ingredient of the Christmas pie, 
which, though not the highly indigestible article it has 
since become, yet offered through its luscious charms no 
mean temptation to the hungry sinner. At all events, it 
had the honor to incur the Puritan’s most grievous anger 


in for a full share of the 


and displeasure, and came 
general anathema: 

Plum broth was Popish, and mince pie, 

O, that was flat idolatry ! 

Another dish, which of all others represented the sea- 
son’s jollity, and might not be absent from any hospitable 
board, was the Christ cradle, as it was called, which pre- 
sented a combination of wholesome meats and unwhole- 
some plums and sweetening that made it highly accepta- 
ble to young palates and old. 

Plum pottage or porridge, the precursor of plum pud- 
ding, was always served with the first course of a Christ- 
mas dinner. It was made by boiling beef or mutton in 
broth thickened with brown bread. When half cooked, 
raisins, currants, prunes, cloves, mace and ginger were 
added and the whole stewed in a mess together. 

Another dish of even greater antiquity was brawn, 
being the flesh of the wild boar chopped, seasoned and 
compressed into rolls not unlike the modern sausage. 
Huge mountains of it were brought into market during 
Christmas week and found a ready sale. 


. Christmas Gambols. 
*Twas Christmas broached the mightiest ale; 
*Twas Christmas told the merriest tale ; 
A Christmas gambol oft could cheer 
The poor man’s heart through half the year. 
—Sir Walter Scott: Marmion. 


Christmas Sermonettes. 
At Christmas I no more desire a rose 
Than wish a snow in May’s new-fangled mirth. 
—Love's Labor Lost, Act 1, Se. 1. 

A child’s hand is so small that a tiny present will fill it. 
—Toronto Globe. 

The gift of gifts is love, and there is no other in the 
world that can hide its lack or make its scantiness.— 
Roseleaf. 

It’s at Christmas that the old adage is more forcibly 
impressed upon you, “ "lis more blessed to give than to 
receive.” —Quarryville (Pa.) Post. 

The principal Christmas problem is to extract a variety 
of pretty presents from a limited financial area, and the 
amount of wearing brain work spent on its solution would 
solve the tariff question if it could all be gathered to- 
gether and applied.—Baltimore American. 

Christmas should be the home festival because the 
coming of Christ has changed altogether the position of 
woman and has put in their proper light the rights of 
childhood. Henceforth the wife and mother is 
the chief figure in every home, and a little child is in the 
midst thereof.—Louisville (Ky.) Home and Farm. 


Bringing Home the Holly. 

Heigh ho! the green holly 

This life is most jolly. 
Bring home the holly! Hoo-ray! Hoo-ray! 
With three times three for Christmas day ; 
For Christmas day—of all days most jolly— 
Wouldn’t be Christmas without the green holly: 
The holly so green, when the “ May ” is all dead, 
Oh! Christmas is here when its berries are red; 
The mistletoe, too, with its snow-white berry ; 
Oh! don't forget it, for when we’re all merry, 
Jill— quite without thought, will under it stand, 
And Jack—Oh, the rascal—a kiss will demand : 
Then bring home the holly! Hip, hip, hoo-ray! 
With three times three for Christmas day. 
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DISHES FOR CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES. 
Found in Many Homes of Old World Englishmen. 


HE ordinary Christmas dinner need scarcely be 
ranked among the festival occasions, though it 
really is, or ought to be, a feast of peace and 
good will, to which every one should sit down 

with the kind of feeling that makes “a dinner of herbes 
where love is” far more enjoyable than “the stalled ox 
and hatred therewith.” And as Christmas is the chil- 
dren’s festival, and we elders know that many thorns lie 
in the way of their little feet, and many clouds must in- 
evitably shadow their paths, it behooves us to make the 
King’s birthday a happy time, and one to be looked back 
to as asunny spot when darker days have dawned, and 
the air is thick with regrets and disappointments. We 
want to give them good times while we can, to make them 
feel that “ Mother” excuses and “ Father ”’ is considerate, 
and that we know they will never be younger or happier 
than while we have the power to bear Fate’s blows bravely, 
and leave them the sunshine. 

We wifl not insult our readers by even suggesting that 

any of them do not know how to stuff and roast the 

Christmas turkey to a “turn,” or how to make the beef 

brown and yet keep it juicy, or how to concoct the plum- 

pudding that somebody used to compare to Dr. John- 
son’s writings, because they were so full of plums; and 
the mince pies that ought to be as easy of digestion as they 
are toothsome. If anybody wants to know these details 
let them refer to our Christmas number for last year. 

And now we will address ourselves mainly to the dainty 

dishes suitable to the festivities, and to the occasion 

when we remember that : 


“Christmas comes but once a year, 
And while it lasts, we'll have good cheer.” 


Good cheer doesn’t necessarily mean Imperial Tokay 
at a guinea a bottle, or sterlets from the Volga, or hot- 
house grapes and strawberries at midwinter; but it does 
mean something tasty and out of the common, something 
beyond cold roast beef and ham and the aforesaid mince 
pies, and yet nothing that will cause us to look back on 
Christmas bills with regret, and wishes that we had cur- 
tailed our desires in the way of dainties. 

Of course, at Christmas there is plenty of wild duck in 
the market, and though they are less plentiful in mild 
than in cold weather, yet the nor’easter of early Novem- 
ber wafted a good many of them to our shores. Many 
people do not like them, on account of the oily taste; but 
if they only knew how to subdue it, they would find that 
particular sort of game—if game it may be called—de- 
licious. Rub the bird all over with pounded mace, saffron, 
cloves, cinnamon and cayenne, also orange and lemon 
peel—a saltspoonful of each, as well as one of salt, and 
one of sugar. Then fill it with apricots, split in halves 
and peeled, also their kernels, and sprinkle a little of the 
above spices inside. Next put it on to cook in half a 
pint of Madeira, the juice of one lemon, and of one 
orange. Close tightly, and let it simmer for about one 
hour and a half. Send it to table garnished with triangles 
of dry toast, spread with red currant jelly. 

Here is a notion which will render any kind of game, 
or even an old rooster, succulent and savory. Into about 
a quart of good stock, made preferably from poultry 
bones, put a douguet garni, two carrots, a head of celery 
(cut very small), an onion, three large tomatoes, and the 
necessary quantity of salt and pepper. Let this all stew 
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together for an hour. It must then be strained and the 
game cooked in half of it, after having been cut in joints. 
After an hour’s gentle simmering add a dozen balls of 
beef forcemeat, a tumbler of port, and a little lemon juice. 

The birds may then stew again for half an hour, when 
they are ready to dish. Slightly thicken the gravy, and 
serve with croutons. 

Then any amount of remnants of poultry and game can 
be cut into small dice, mixed with quarters of hard-boiled 
eggs, and put into moulds filled up with savory jelly, 
which can just as well be made of gelatine, dissolved in 
stock, as of calves’ feet. This, if duly seasoned with 
plenty of pepper and not foo much salt, is delicious. 
Instead of scraps of poultry, well-picked shrimps or 
prawns make a delightful change. 

GRILLED GROUSE. — George IV said he “loved” a 
grilled bone, and he certainly did not despise other grills. 

Cut a grouse in half through the breast, joint it, and if 
you can take out the bones do so, if not they are none the 
worse. Rub every bit with butter, dust with pepper and 
salt, cook on a gridiron, and serve hot for supper or 
breakfast, without any sauce or gravy. 

Now for the sweets: and by way of a word to the wise, 
Backhouse of Leeds has invented the most patent way 
of simplifying jellies by means of flavored tablets, which 
only have to be melted, poured into a mould and turned 
out again. 


ORANGE AND TAPIOCA JELLY.—Soak six tablespoon- 
fuls of tapioca for three hours in two cupfuls of salted 
water, set in hot water and boil, adding four teaspoonfuls 
of sugar anda little boiling water if too thick. When 
like custard, add the juice of one orange. Cover the 
bottom of the mould with sliced oranges, and when the 
jelly is cool pour it over the fruit. 


BAKED APPLES WITH WHIPPED CREAM. — Pare and 
core a dozen large ones. Arrange them in a dish, and fill 
the center of each with sugar. Stick a clove into the 
sugar filling of each apple, and sprinkle a tablespoonful 
of sugar over each. Cover the pan, and place it ina 
rather hot oven. Cook for twenty minutes, then remove 
the cover, and continue cooking the apples until they are 
a delicate brown and are tender throughout. When they 
can be pierced with a broom straw, they have been cooked 
enough. Place them where they will cool, and when they 
are cold, arrange them on a flat dish, and serve with 
whipped cream. Orthey may be served with plain cream 
or soft custard. 

CHEESE CAKES.—Line patty tins with pastry and ill 
with three tablespoonfuls of butter, three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, one rolled biscuit, two tablespoonfuls of brandy, 
the yolks of two eggs, juice and rind of one-half of a 
lemon, two tablespoonfuls blanched, chopped sweet al- 
monds and one-half of a tablespoonful of bitter almonds 
mixed with it. 


Here is a good sauce for all kinds of steamed puddings : 
Beat half a cupful of butter to a cream, into which beat, 
gradually, one cupful of powdered sugar. When the 
mixture becomes light and smooth, add one unbeaten egg 
and beat rapidly for three minutes. Now add the grated 
yellow rind of one lemon, and about one-third of a nutmeg, 
grated. Then gradually pour half a cupful of hot milk 
into the bowl. Beat well and serve at once. 


ORANGE DESSERT.—Peel a dozen large oranges, cut in 
thin slices, remove all the pips: sift over them one pound 
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of sugar, whip a pint of cream, and add the beaten yolks 
of three eggs. Pour over, and cover the top with slices of 
peeled lemon, well sugared. Spread with meringue fla- 
vored with extract of rose. 

PINEAPPLE TRIFLE.—Soak an ounce of gelatine in a 
cupful of cold water; put into a bow! with two cupfuls of 
white sugar, one peeled and chopped pineapple, a grated 
nutmeg, and the juice and rind of alemon. Mix and let 
stand an hour, pour on it three cupfuls of boiling water, 
strain and squeeze hard. When the mixture jellies, whip 
the whites of four eggs and drop in a spoonful at a time ; 
beat well and let all harden. Cover the top with meringue 
in which is mixed grated pineapple. 

There is so much in the garnishing of dishes. Have 
plenty of crisp, green parsley ; cut lemons into thin slices 
and quarter them; cast colored jelly into tiny moulds, such 
as half egg-cups, and use them round the dishes. Use 
the tops of watercress and the green ends of celery and 
cut boiled beet root into nice little shapes. They will all 
come in for “ garnish.” 

And if you wish to add the “ flow of soul” to your table, 
take the following 


RECIPE FOR A RHYME. 
“ Take a trifle of poetry, a small pinch of prose, 
And a handful of nonsense, as every one knows ; 
Then put them to simmer, and boil them in time,— 
And when it is finished you'll have a good Rhyme.” 
The above are pretty little tiny kickshaws, very nice in- 
deed for hot suppers when our old friends, or Uncle George 
and Aunt Nancy come round for a rubber, and love to 
have something tasty about 9 p. m., or for those cosy little 
meals in the small hours of the morning when one comes 
home from the theater, and doesn’t care for a sandwich or 
a bit of cake, but feels ferociously hungry over a savory 
smell of feathered fowl and “trimmings.” But suppers 
and supper dishes are not all, sometimes; we want a nice 
suitable dinner on Christmas day, and perhaps on some 
subsequent day—at least we will hope so. Here is a menu 
that presents very few difficulties : 
CHRISTMAS DINNER. 
Oyster Bisque. 
Halibut Turbans. 
Roast Turkey. 
Mashed Potatoes. 
Roast Sirloin. 


Yorkshire Pudding. 
Salad. 


Plum Pudding. Brandy Sauce. 
pone Pie. Apple Pie. 


Custard, 


Cauliflower. 


Stewed Celery. 


Dessert. 

Now the only difficulties this bill of fare presents are 
the oyster bisque, and the halibut turbans, which is a cheap, 
fine white fish in the west of England, and everywhere 
that it can conveniently be sent to. Here are the recipes 
for making them: 


OysTER BisquE.—To make enough soup tor ten or 
twelve persons, use one quart of oysters, one pint of white 
stock, one quart of cream, one pint of stale bread crumbs, 
two tablespoonfuls of butter, one of flour, one small slice 
of onion, one stick of celery, one sprig of parsley, a tiny 
bit of mace. one-fifth of a teaspoonful of cayenne, one-third 
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of a teaspoonful of white pepper, about three tablespoon- 
fuls of salt, and the yolks of four eggs. Chop the oysters 
fine, and put them into a stewpan with their liquor, half a 
pint of the stock, and the seasoning. Cover the stewpan 
and place it on the back part of the range, where the con- 
tents will cook slowly for half an hour. Into a second 
stewpan put|the bread and remaining stock. Cover closely, 
and place on the back part of the stove, where the mixture 
will cook slowly for half an hour. At the end of that time 
strain the liquor from the first stewpan into the second, 
pressing all the liquid from the oysters. Cook for ten 
minutes longer. Reserve half a cupful of the cream, and 
put the rest on to heat in adouble boiler. Now rub the 
butter and flour together until smooth and creamy. When 
the contents of the stewpan have been cooked for ten 
minutes, rub them through a fine sieve. Return them to 
the pan, and after adding the flour and butter, place the 
pan on the fire. Stir the mixture until it boils; then add 
the hot cream, and draw back to a cooler place. Beat the 
yolks of the eggs well, and add the cold cream to them. 
Stir this mixture into the bisque and cook for one minute, 
stirring all the while. 


HALiputT TURBANS.—For the same number of persons: 
take about two pounds and a half of halibut, one pint of 
white stock, half a pint of cream, one small slice of carrot, 
one of onion, one sprig of parsley, six tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and some flour, salt and pepper. Cut the halibut 
into strips about four inches long, two wide and half an 
inch thick. Dredge these with salt and pepper. Melt 
three tablespoonfuls of butter in a deep plate. Dip the 
strips of halibut in this; then roll them up and tie with 
strong cotton. Stew in the stock for fifteen minutes, and 
then bake brown in a well-buttered tin. Thicken the stock 
with a little flour and butter, and then add a pint of shrimps 
nicely picked. Pour this over or serve in a tureen, to be 
handed with the turbans, whichever you prefer. 

Filleted soles make turbans that are quite as nice, or 
nicer, only they are much more expensive than halibut: 

There is a right way and a wrong way of shelling shrimps 
for sauce, and this is the right way. The tail of the brown 
shrimp is quite rounded at the bend, like that of the lob- 
ster, whereas the tail of the red shrimp and prawn pre- 
sents a sort of knee or angle. To shell a brown shrimp. 
take the head between the right finger and thumb, with 
the left finger and thumb nail raised on each side the shell 
of the tail nearest the head, pinch the tail, and the shell 
will come away entire. To peel red shrimps and prawns, 
take the head between the thumb and second finger of the 
right hand, take the tip of the tail between the left finger 
and thumb, with the nail of the right forefinger raise the 
section of the shell which forms the knee or bend, pinch 
the tail, and the naked flesh will be left attached to the 
head. Shrimps will not shell easily if they are at all stale— 
London Lady. 

CHRISTMAS PLUMS. 

Christmas week makes weak pocketbooks. 

Money gets tight, the same as brokers and bankers, 
about Christmas time. 

It is sad to note that the average Christmas stocking is 
longer than most purses. 

If you must give the boy a drum, give him a drum of 
figs: he will make a hole in it quicker. 

The old saying that “ hanging is too good for them” is 
never understood to apply to the Christmas stockings. 
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"Notable Nothings. 


The Care of Kitchen Knives. 

Good knives are an invaluable aid in doing housework, 
though they are expensive in the beginning. A good 
bread knife, with broad, well-sharpened blade; carvers 
that do their work easily; small vegetable knives, which 
are sharp and readily kept bright, are a daily saving of pa- 
tience. It is a great trial to buy good knives and then see 
them ill used, but I have often seen a careless cook, per- 
haps the mistress herself, stir up the hash or the potatoes 
she is frying in the skillet, with a bread or vegetable knife 
of the best metal. Now if this is to be done one might as 
well buy cheap knives and throw them away when they 
become useless, as they soon will with such care. Keep 
the carvers in the sideboard, or in some drawer not in the 
kitchen. Also the bread and cake knives convenient to 
the boxes containing these two articles of food; for, if kept 
in the kitchen, it is an easy matter to use them in stirring 
or turning hot*food. And if you wish to preserve the 
temper of a fine knife, keep it away from heat. 

After using a knife for paring potatoes, lemons or any 
acid fruit, clean it immediately, either with some good 
scouring soap, or by rubbing it with a little piece of pumice 
stone, which should always be kept ready in the kitchen 
for that purpose. Always keep the knives bright; it is 
easier to give them a few rubs each time after using, than 
to spend much strength and labor on them once or twice 
a week. Especially keep the carvers bright and sharp; 
nothing exasperates a man more than to be obliged to 
carve a fowl or roast, be it ever so tender, with a dull, 
stained knife. Remember, it is the little things that wear 
us out more than the big ones. Learn to sharpen the carv- 
ers, even if you have to go somewhere to learn the use of 
the whetstone and steel; it is not half so difficult as learn- 
ing to decorate the edge of a china saucer. 

If a knife is to be put away for any length of time, gently 
rub it with a few drops of sweet oil and fold it in a piece 
of canton flannel or chamois skin, to prevent rust. Knives 
which have ivory, horn or bone handles should never be 
put into hot water; and though a knife handle be of but 
common wood, never allow it tosoak in dish water. When 
you wash a knife, wipe it dry, and by no means ever dry 
it on the back of the range, unless you wish to loosen 
the handle. 

Let us remember that true economy consists in preserv- 
ing the things we already possess, not in seeing how much 
we can add thereto.—Rural Californian. 

Household Trash. 
Ir SUDDENLY ASSUMES A VALUE WHEN You TAKE Ac- 
COUNT OF STOCK. 

“I’m glad we're going to move,” remarked Mrs. Higbee 
to her husband the other morning, as they began packing 
up their household goods. “We've been living in this 
house so many years that we have accumulated stacks 
upon stacks of trash I shall be glad to leave behind us.” 

“That's so,” sgid Mr. Higbee. “ We've got oceans of 
old clothes and furniture and stuff that is no more use to 
us than a balloon would be. Let’s give a lot of furniture and 
books and old dishes and worn clothing to our scrub woman. 
They'll come in very handy for her and her family this 
winter, and besides it is no more than right that we should 
do something for the poor, whom we have always with 


sciousness of a man who assures himself that his heart is 
large and warm and is in the right place. “There’s that 
old haircloth sofa and those old-style chairs—we don’t 
want these, do we ?”’ he continued. 

**To be sure we do,” replied Mrs. Higbee. ‘I shall 
cover the sofa with some new cloth and paint the chairs 
white and they'll be real nice. By the by, you'll never 
wear that gray suit of yours any more, will you?” 

*T certainly shall if I get half a chance,” responded Mr. 
Higbee. “A tailor can clean and press it and make it 
about as good as new.” 

Later on, as Mrs. Higbee was sorting over her old 
dresses, she remarked half aloud: * This gray I'll have 
colored a terra cotta, and this biue can be made over for 
a school dress for our Maude, and this black—well, it’s 
pretty good yet, and—” 

And Mr. Higbee decided that his oldest suit would be 
good to wear on fishing trips next summer, and the next 
oldest would be good to wear about home when there were 
chores to be done, and when the whole household appur- 
tenances had been carefully gone over, and the packing of 
goods completed, there remained for the scrub woman a 
pair of superanuated suspenders and a broken teacup. 

These articles Mr. Higbee carefully put aside for her, 
remarking as he did so: “The Lord loveth a cheerful 
giver. He who giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” 

If you care to learn the worth of household trash, just 
you attempt to divorce yourself from it.—Chicago Times. 


What Sustains the Moon. 

What is it that prevents the moon from falling? That 
is the question which now lies before us. It is assuredly 
the case that the earth continually attracts the moon. The 
effect of the attraction is not, however, shown in actually 
drawing the moon closer to the earth, for this, as we have 
seen, does not happen, but. the attraction of the earth 
keeps the moon from going further away from the earth 
than it would otherwise do. Suppose, for instance, that 
the attraction of the earth were suspended, the moon would 
no longer follow its orbit, but would start off in a straight 
line in continuation of the direction in which it was mov- 
ing at the moment when the earth’s action was interrupted. 

What Newton did was to show, from the circumferences 
of the moon’s distance and movement, that it was attracted 
by the earth with a force of the same description as that 
by which the same globe attracts the apple, the difference 
being that the intensity of the force becomes weaker the 
greater the distance of the attracted body from the earth. 
In fact, the attraction of the earth on a ton of matter at 
the distance of the moon would be withstood by an ex- 
ertion not greater than that which would suffice to sustain 
about three-quarters of a pound at the surface of the 
earth—Good Words. 


Money-making and Manners. 

The popular and rapidly growing belief that there is 
nothing really worth living for but money—or perhaps 
that, having first acquired the money, we can buy what- 
ever else is desirable in life—has had the effect to make 
men coarse, rough, harsh and boorish in their manners. 
That competition in business which teaches that there is 
nothing in success except to have more than your neighbor 
and thus be enabled to look down upon him, certainly is 
not calculated to make a man anxious to promote the hap- 
piness of others.—New York Advertiser. 
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The season of the buckwheat cake is here—a dish which 
should be the cause of genuine national pride. There is 
an immense difference, as most housekeepers have dis- 
covered, in the qualities of buckwheat, as there is, also. 
in the prices of buckwheat flour at the mill and at the 
grocery store. The finest qualities of buckwheat flour 
may be purchased by the bag at the mill as low as three 
cents a pound, while grocers seldom charge less than six 
cents a pound—and even at this price one is quite likely 
to get an adulterated flour. There is no such uncertainty 
in the quality of wheat flour, because the best wheat flour 
is branded and known by the brand, and the manu- 
facturers are compelled to keep the standard up to the 
high quality it demands. The best manufacturers of 
buckwheat flour are little known except to the trade, and 
the customer who has had good buckwheat flour once 
does not know what brand to ask for if she wants the 
same again. and has to trust entirely to her grocer to get 
it. It is much better for the housekeeper to buy this flour 
by the bag from the mill in some part of the interior 
which is known for its quality, and the gain she would 
make in a wholesale purchase of fifty pounds, which is 
none too much for a winter's supply of a large family fond 
of buckwheat cakes, would more than pay the transporta- 
tion charges. The chief gain, however, would be in the 
certainty of obtaining new buckwheat of the best quality 
and of obtaining it year after year, without the risk of 
having her grocer experiment on her with new brands. 

The old-fashioned rule for buckwheat cakes is undoubt- 
edly the best. It calls for four cupfuls of buckwheat, one 
small cupful of Indian meal, an even tablespoonful of 
salt, a half-cake of compressed yeast, two cupfuls of water 
and two cupfuls of milk, mixed together and added when 
lukewarm. These cakes must be mixed up over night 
and left to rise till morning. In the morning, they should 
have risen and fallen back. This condition of the batter 
may be told by inspecting the sides of the dish where the 
mark to which the batter has risen will be found. This 
would not be a desirable state of things in the case of any 
other batter, as it would indicate that it was sour, but the 
slight acidity which would exist in a properly raised 
buckwheat batter, if it were not corrected by soda, is com- 
pletely done away with when an even teaspoonful of soda, 
stirred in half a cupful of lukewarm milk is put in in the 
morning, just before the cakes are baked. When the 
soda is added, the cakes should foam up like yeast. By 
the process given, the cakes will be very tender and a rich 
brown. This is caused by the use of milk. Buckwheat 
cakes which are made with water and made to brown by 
the addition of two or three tablespoonfuls of molasses to 
the batter, look well, but have a coarse, rank flavor, and 
none of the tenderness of a cake mixed with milk.—New 
York Tribune. 


The Orthodox Mince Pie. 

The consumption of currants for pastry-making pur- 
poses in the United States is very large, and the fondness 
for pies and puddings, into the composition of which 
raisins and currants largely enter, is unquestionably 
derived from the mother country. Our American kins- 
men’s mode of making mince pies differs, however, con- 
siderably from our own. For one kind of mince pie they 


use as a basis a fresh ox tongue, which for two days is 
kept covered in equal quantities of salt, brown sugar and 
powdered cloves; then it is boiled and minced very fine: 
three pounds of currants, picked, washed and dried, go to 
the entire tongue, with the grated rind of five lemons, an 
ounce of bitter almonds and a pound of sweet almonds 
pounded, four nutmegs, cloves and mace. To this are 
added three pounds of beef suet chopped, six pounds of 
Sultana raisins and six apples that have been pared and 
cored. Non-abstainers add a quart of Madeira and a 
pint of brandy to the mixture. Miss Jane Strickland has 
‘another way ” for making mince-meat. She begins with 
finely shredded and chopped beef suet, an equal quantity of 
cold roast beef, then her currants and her raisius and 
apples come in, and the whole is sweetened with moist 
Jamaica sugar, flavored with the peels of two lemons and 
the usual spices. This minced beef, when complete, Miss 
Strickland places ina tin dish lined with puff or family 
paste—whatever kind of paste that may be—cut slices of 
candied orange and citron peel are placed on the meat, 
which is covered in with paste and baked in a quick oven. 

Miss Strickland is good enough to tell us that it was 
formerly the custom in England for married peuple to 
keep the anniversaries of their wedding day, and on these 
occasions as many small mince pies were placed in one 
dish on the table as corresponded with the number of 
years that the husband had enjoyed conjugal felicity. In 
families where olive branches were numerous this pleasant 
custom must have proved the sweetest of boons for the 
juveniles and their friends. While plum porridge has 
entirely disappeared from our culinary economy, the 
preparation is still cited in American cookery books, and 
the recipe, even to the stoned prunes, is almost precisely 
identical with that given nearly a hundred and fifty years 
ago by Mrs. Hannah Glasse.—London Telegraph. 


English Plum Pudding. 

Out of 500 recipes to the London Queen, the following 
received the prize: 

One pound of raisins, quarter of a pound of flour, one 
pound of suet (chopped fine), one pound of currants, 
three-quarters of a pound of stale bread crumbs, half 
a nutmeg (grated), quarter of a pound of brown sugar, 
five eggs, grated rind of one lemon, half a pint of brandy, 
half a pound of minced, candied orange peel. 

Clean, wash and dry the currants; stone the raisins. 
Mix all dry ingredients together. Beat the eggs, add them 
to the brandy, then pour over the dry ingredients and mix 
thoroughly. Pack in greased small kettles or moulds 
(this will make six pounds), and boil six hours when you 
make it, and when wanted for use serve with hard or 
brandy sauce. 


Saratoga Chips. 

Although these can be found for sale in many grocery 
stores, they are not fresh and crisp like those made at home. 
Select large, perfect potatoes, peel, slice and throw into 
cold water for an hour, take out and wipe dry, slide on to 
a large cloth, sprinkle with salt. Have ready a kettle of 
very hot suet. Set acolander on a plate, throw over ita 
piece of cheese cloth, put in a few potatoes, stir with a long- 
handled fork so they will not stick together, take out a slice 
and try it. When done it should be a light brown, if the 
fat was hot enough at first. Skim into a colander, then 
remove to a hot dish in the oven. Set the fat back while 
you put in more potatoes, and proceed as before unti 
all are cooked. A wire basket is very nice for frying them. 
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Quiet Hours wm 
Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
onls provisicn being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 

336.—A PENNY PUZZLE. 

Portentous Punishment—Pilfering Pennies. 

Potential Progress—Prolific Pennies. 

Puzzler’s Paradise—Prize-puzzledom. 

A penny’s a penny, whether one call it cent or a copper. 
The Puzzle Editor went to church on a recent Sabbath. In 
the pocket where the money is wont to be carried was not a 
cent for the contribution plate. The predicament was some- 
what relieved by finding, on a step at the entrance to the 
church, a lost penny. Wasn’t that a sent penny? 

It was our ambition to illustrate this page with a picture of 
the two faces of a penny, but the law says we must not at- 
tempt anything of the kind. Not that there is any doubt 
entertained about any of our readers having seen the faces of 
a penny, but just to assist in the solution of the “ Penny 
Puzzie,”—where the purses are temporarily penniless. 

Now here is a penny,—if you haven’t one, borrow one. 
Look at this side of it. What do you see thereon that answers 
to the short descriptions below? Dryden said, “ Be sure to 
turn the penny ;” but while he was perhaps simply advising 
his hearers to take measures to make one penny gain two 
other pennies, we offer the suggestion out of our kindness of 
heart, fearing some might be so engrossed with what they dis- 
covered on one side as to entirely forget that it has another. 
Here, then, is a double-faced study for the penny-wise. 

A Jewish tabernacle. 

A company of musicians. 

A Southern fruit. 

Parts of a book. 

Youth and old age. 

What marriages should be. 

The edge of a hill. 

An ancient punishment, and 

The instruments for inflicting it. 

A messenger. 

Something children dislike to learn. 

What the Puritans sought. 

The first to greet Columbus. 

A gold coin of James I. 

A spike or head. 

The inner bark of plants. 

Three instruments of warfare. 

A recess in the sea. 

An odor. 

Smail animals. 

A narrow tract of land. 

Two sides of a vote. 

An English philosopher. 

An empty title. 

A short distance. 

A kind of water plant. 

A small perforation. 

One division of a log line. 

Celebrity. 

A bulbous flower. 

PRIZES AND RULES :—First Prize, Three Dollars, for the best 
report of what is to be discovered on the two sides of a com- 
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mon penny, the list to contain at least correct answers to the 
thirty numbered lines. Second Prize, one year’s subscription 
to Goop HOovuSEKEEPING, for the second such list. Third 
Prize, any one of the bound volumes of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
for the best history of the Penny, which must not contain over 
150 words. Should the best list of answers and the best his- 
tory be furnished by the same person, the third prize will go 
to the second best historical record. 

Write answers and history on separate sheets of paper. Do 
not copy the thirty lines; simply number the answers to corre- 
spond, and in the order printed, writing any new ones, that 
may be discovered, at the end of the other list. In case of ties, 
precedence will be determined by date of postmark. Those 
who have won a prize in this department within the last twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xtit, 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 

Sor the above prizes, or it will not be consid-red. 
Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, December 
24, 1892. 
Prize PuzzL—E—ANSWERS. 
334.—THE COLUMBIAN DINNER TABLE. 
Wirn a BrieF Account OF WHO WERE PRESENT AND 
was SET BErorE THEM. 

No, no; let no one attempt to affirm who undertook the 
greater task, Columbus to secure the necessary financial aid for 
the carrying out of his “scheme” of discovery, or the Quick 
Witted readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING in their endeavors 
to discover the correct answers to “ The Columbian Dinner 
Table,” published in the October number of this magazine. 

There was received no list that fully agreed with the author’s, 
but one list, however, comes so near to it and is so good in 
those particulars in which it disagrees, that it has seemed just 
to award this the Second Prize—Three Dollars—the fortunate 
person being Mrs. F. H. Lewis of Springfield, Mass. In the 
few cases in which Mrs. Lewis’ list disagreed with the author’s, 
the same answers were found recorded in several other com- 
petitors’ lists, this fact showing that there was really more than 
one proper answer to many of the questions; and the same is 
true of the list that has been given the Third Prize—one year’s 
subscription to Goop HousEKEEPING—furnished by J. G. 
Shearer of Washington, D.C. ‘The Fourth Prize—any bound 
volume of this magazine—has been won by Mrs. Bb. Dearing of 
Wyoming, N. J., her list bearing the earlicst postmark, but 
these persons also sent acceptable answers to A, Bb, C, D, E: 
Mrs.JC. H. Farnsworth of Cambridge, Mass.; M. R. Roach of 
Washington, D. C.; Miss A. Edmonds of New York city, and 
Annie M. Wright of Princeton, Ind. 

Some of the lists of answers received were incomplete, and 
most of the remainder contained from one to six or eight an- 
swers not allowable, showing that “ The Columbian ” possessed 
enough of mystery to make it truly a“ puzzle;” but there is 
consolation in knowing that a great many readers “ worked at 
it,” for there are rewards for all laborers in this vineyard. 

The author's answers are given in italics below: 

A.—CENTERPIECE OF FRUITS AND FLOWERS. 
1. At the mouth of the river where Terry's troops had been 
stationed at the battle with the Sioux; Rosebud 
2. What General Taylor ordered more of at the charge of 
Buena Vista, Grape 
. Acourthouse in Virginia where a skirmish took place, Orange 
4. In the ship’s cabin where “the First American Constitu- 
Mayflower 


tion ” was made, 

B.—MAIN DISITES. 
1. The general who died with the captured English fag under 
his head, Pike 
. He who was defended by “ The White-Apron Brigade,” Bacon 
. A general in the late Indian war, and the first three letters 

of the first shilling coined in Massachusetts, 
Terrapin (Terry pine-tree) 
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4. A tributary of the Tennessee river, ’ 
C.—VEGETABLES. 
1. What the Indians taught the Pilgrims to raise, Corn 


2. Whose brilliant victories in the South helped to bring the 
Revolution to a close, Green's 
. The last three syllables of a river around which the closing 
battles of the Civil war were fought, (Chicka) Hominy 
4. “ The food of the ‘ The Bayard of the South’ and his men,” 


w 


Potatoes 

D.—pDRINKS. 
1. What made Griffin's wharf notorious, Tea 
2. Colonial “ kill-devil,” Whiskey 


. The islands supposed in the time of Columbus to be the 
outposts of the continent, Madetra 
4. Made from a native North American fruit, Catawba 


E.—bDeEssERTs. 
1. The cakes for which the wives of New Amsterdam were 
famous, Crudlers and Doughnuts 
2. The hero of Big Horn, and a consonant. Custar(a) 
3- One-half the name of the president during whose adminis- 
tration the Kansas-Nebraska act was passed, Pie(rce) 
4. What sewed together the first American home-made flag, 
Lady-fingers 
GUESTS. 
1. “ The admiral of Mosquito Land,” Christopher Columbus 
2. He who, when a boy, carved his name highest on the Natu- 
ral Bridge, George Washington 
3. “A chip of the old block,” Benjamin Harrison 
4- “ The greatest diplomatist of the eighteenth century,” 
Benjamin Franklin 
5. “ Old Silver-Leg,” Peter Stuyvesant 
. Whose head was struck on the first American coins, and 
with some alteration was transformed into “ The God- 
dess of Liberty,” Martha Washington 
7. “ Mad Anthony,” Anthony Wayne 
8. “ The Father of the Revolution,” Samuel Adams 
g. The fence-rail candidate for president, Abraham Lincoln 
o. He who made the Indians believe that he was the child of 
Ferdinand De Soto 
11. “The American Wordsworth,” William Cullen Bryant 
12. “ The Great Peacemaker,” Henry Clay 
13. The first native of New England made a Baronet, 
Sir William Pepperell 
14. The discoverer who fastened the arms of France to a post, 
and erected a cross beside it, Robert de La Salle 
15. “The Wizard of Menlo Park,” Thomas A. Edison 
16. “ Halt rustic, half divine,” valph Waldo Emerson 
17 The first man to carry the American flag around the globe, 
Capt. Robert Gray 
18. The president whose electoral vote lacked but a single one 
of being unanimous, James Monroe 
1g. The inventor of the grain elevator, Oliver Eames 
2o. “ The American Goldsmith,” Washington Irving 
21. He who with his sword cut the red cross out of the English 
flag, Gov. John Endicott 
22. “ Captain Molly,” Mary Pitcher 
23. He who introduced the decimal system of currency, 
Thomas Jefferson 
24. The organizer of the United States treasury, 
Alexander Hamilton 
25. The president who rode to his inauguration in a. carriage 
made ot wood from the ship “ Constitution,” 
Martin Van Buren 
26. “ The cotton-bale defender of New Orleans,’ 
Gen. Andrew Jackson 
Col. Thomas H. Benton 


the sun, 


27. “ Old Bullion,” 


28 The member of the constitutional convention who reduced 
the constitution to the form with which we are acquainted, 
Gouverneur Morris 

29 He who enlarged the mouth of the Mississippi, 
Capt. J.B Fads 
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30. “ The Metaphysician of America,” Jonathan Edwards 
31. Founder of the express business in America, W. /. Harnden 
32. He who laid the corner stone of the Bunker Hill monument, 
Gen. Lafayette 
33. The discoverer of the process of producing artificial sleep 
by breathing the vapor of ether, Dr. W. 7. G. Morton 
34. The spiritual counselor of the Pilgrims, 
Elder William Brewster 
35. The originator of the plan for the United States naval 
academy, George Bancroft 
36. The noted abolitionist assaulted in the United States 
Senate, Charles Sumner 
37- He who conducted “The Hammering Campaign” with 
Sherman, Ulysses S. Grant 
38. He who devised the system for the United States signal 
corps, Gen. A. J. Myer 
3). The tirst American novelist, Charles B. Brown 
yo. The hero ot “ The Gibraltar of America,” Gen. James Wolfe 
41. The promoter of “ Clinton’s Big Ditch,” De Witt Clinton 
42. He who introduced “the new root ” and “ the new weed” 
into Europe, Sir Walter Raleigh 
43. He who sunk‘the first successful oil well, Col. £. L. Drake 
44- “The Little Giant,” St phen A. Douglas 
45. The outcome of whose famous western journey secured 
Oregon to us, Dr. Marcus Whitman 
46. The Virginian general whose motto was, “Do your duty, 
and leave the rest to Providence,” 
“ Stonewall” Thomas J. Jackson 
47. The first editor of “ The North American Review,” 
William Tudor 


48. He who wrote, 


“ Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state ! 
Sail on, 0 Union strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 
/lenry W. Longfellow 


Mrs. Lewis’ list differed from the above in the following 
particulars: D 4, Cider; E 1, Olykocks; Guests, 3, William 
Pitt; 16, John G. Whittier; 20, Samuel Woodworth; 23, 
Robert Morris; 28, James Madison; 34, John Robinson; but 
each of these had several other finders. 

Following are some of the additional answers gathered from 
the competitors’ lists : 

A1, Big Horn. B1, Lamb, Shad; 2, Lamb; 4, Elk. C 1, 
Maize; 4, Duck. D 2, Rum, Punch, Coffee; 3, Canary, Ja- 
maica; 4, Peach Brandy, Cocoa, Elderberry Wine, Raspberry 
Wine, Blackberry Wine, Strawberry Wine, Apple Jack. E 1, 
Apee, Fastnuts, Dutch Cheese, Ginger Snaps, Cheese Cakes, 
Seed Cakes, Waffles. 

Guests—1, Lord Nelson, William Walker, Captain George 
N. Hollis, Henry M. Stanley, D. G. Farragut; 2, James Piper ; 
3, John Quincy Adams; 4, William Pitt, Talleyrand ; 6, 
Lord Baltimore, George III, Pocahontas, George Washing- 
ton, John Adams; 8, Patrick Henry; 10, Don Pedro de Al- 
vardo, Herman Cortes, Columbus Cortez, John Smith, Chris- 
topher Columbus, Tecumseh; 11, J. RK. Lowell, John G. 
Whittier; 12, William Penn, William Ladd; 13, Sir William 
Phipps, Sir John Wentworth; 14, Jacques Cartier, Daumont 
de St. Lusson; 16, Patrick Henry, Henry D. Thoreau, Benia- 
min Franklin; 19, Robert M. Dalzell, Joseph Dart; 25, W. H. 
Harrison, U S Grant; 28, Thomas Jefferson; 37, George H. 
Thomas, S F. Dupont ; 38, S. B. Morse, Capt. Marryat; 40, Gen. 
William Pepperell; 41, Jesse Hawley ; 42, Ralph Lane ; 45, Sir 
Francis Drake, John C Fremont; 46, Gen. Robert Lee; 47, 
Morton MacMichael, A. T. Rice, Richard H. Dana. 


Lines from the Letters of Puzzle Workers. 
“I have thoroughly enjoyed looking up the answers to this 
puzzle.” 
“This puzzle has proved the most interesting and profitable 
to me of any yet published.” 
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Library Leaflets. 


ARTISTIC GIFT BOOKS. 


Some of the Latest and Handsomest, from Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. 

That popula: and enterprising Boston book publishing 
house, Lee & Sliepard, whose productions invariably take 
high rank in the class to which they belong, seem to have 
given special att :ntion this autumn to the preparation and 
publication of handsome artistic works, brought at the 
same time within the reach of the modest purse, so that 
many hearts may be made glad by these examples of taste 
and beauty. The entire list is one of generous porportions, 
and can scarcely receive detailed mention; but some of 
the more attractive in design and subject may be briefly 
summarized in their leading features. 


The Maud Humphrey Ivorines. 

If the artist's name were not a sufficient guaranty, 
the beauty of each design, the strength of the drawing, 
the delicacy of the coloring, the grace of the lettering, 
and the perfection of all the mechanical processes, would 
place this series far in advance of any similar works. 
The background is an imitation of fine-grained ivory, and 
a different tone of color pervades each design. The books 
are printed on the best quality of fine cut paper at the 
University Press. The panels are bevelled and gilt. 
Each book has gilt edges, and is neatly boxed. No ex- 
pense has been spared to make this the richest and best- 
selling series of hymns in the market. The Maud Hu»- 
phrey Ivorines have all the excellences claimed for them, 
and, judging by past experience, the demand will exceed 
the supply. There are twenty of the Ivorines in the series 
published by Lee & Shepard, the price being $1.25. The 
list embraces the following: Rock of Ages: It was the 
Calm and Silent Night; Nearer, My God, to Thee: My 
Faith Looks Up to Thee; He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep; The Lord is My Shepherd; Home, Sweet Home; 
O, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud? Come 
into the Garden, Maud; From Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains: Abide with Me; The Breaking Waves Dashed 
High; The Mountain Anthem; That Glorious Song of 
Old; Curfew Must Not Ring To-night; Dora (by Tenny- 
son); Ring Out, Wild Bells; Our Father in Heaven; 
Hannah Jane; Lady Geraldine’s Courtship. 


Sun Prints in Sky Tints. 

Irene A. Jerome, whose artistic productions have won 
such pleasant recognition during previous years, has in 
the work above named taken a departure from the beaten 
path, and the result is a gift book which is wholly unique. 
As intimated in the title, the pages are printed in blue, a 
delicious tint, by which the lights and shadows are deli- 
cately brought out, and full expression is given to the 
drawings. The cover, which was designed by the artist, 
is novel and attractive. The sketches were made directly 
from nature, without the aid of a camera, and their char- 
acter is finely preserved by the masterly work of the 
engraver on «wood. There are thirty of the delightful 
sketches, accompanied by appropriate selections in prose 
and verse. Miss Jerome has the rare gift of suggestion ; 
her sketches of meadow and mountain, woodland and lake, 
lonely forest roads, bird and plant life. and of flowers, ferns 
and grasses, all tend to illustrate the conception of the poet. 


or the thought of the prose-writer. We seem, in looking 
at her work, to be on the spot with her, to fee! the beauty 
of earth and sky, to inhale the breath of flowers, and to 
hear the joyous songs of birds. In this new volume, 
“Sun Prints in Sky Tints,” the harmony between the sen- 
timent of the selections and that of the illustrations is 
remarkable, evincing not only artistic power and refined 
taste, but a rare, poetical understanding. The cover has 
an elegant design, and the volume is offered at the low 
price of $3. 


The Fallow Field. 

The subject selected for this beautiful piece of work is 
the well-known poem by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, entitled 
** The Fallow Field.” The illustrations consist of twenty- 
five reproductions of charcoal sketches by Zulma DeLacy 
Steele, done in half tones, printed on fine cut paper. oblong 
quarto, full gilt, gilt edges: price $3. Mrs. Dorr’s poem 
will have a new significance to those who possess the 
interpretation by the artist, her daughter. The poem is 
purely ideal, and suggests what words cannot adequately 
express. The reader who is born with the power of poeti: 
perception, fve/s what the lines convey, and yet might 
find it difficult to frame for it what poets in former times 
called an “ argument.’’ The thought and the scene are in 
the spiritual world. The illustrations are helps, because 
they show analogous phases in the world of nature, corre- 
sponding to the subtile ideas of the poem. A Fallow 
Field will not be merely a useless tract of land to those 
who Rave considered the subject; it will be tixed in the 
mind as a study of the interior life. The sketches are 
finely reproduced, special care having been taken to pre 
serve the character of the work. The stanzas are sep2- 
rately engraved in a tasteful style. The volume is com 
mended to those who enjoy the union of the beauty of art 
with the beauty of thought. 


The New England Country. 

The life of New England is drawn with remarkable 
fidelity by Clifton Johnson, the brilliant young artisit and 
talented author; and in this delightful volume. which is 
issued as one of Lee & Shepard’s artistic gift books for 
the present season, we have a fine sample of Mr. Johinson’s 
best work, both the text and the illustrations being his. 
Over one hundred views and scenes of New England vil- 
lage and country life, with appropriate text, are given, 
divided into four parts: Old Times on a New England 
Farm: The New England of ‘To-day: New England as 
the Traveller sees it; Camping among the New England 
Hills. The changing seasons, the rugged hills and tum- 
bling streams, the winding roadways, the villages and 
little farms, with the social and family life of the earlie: 
and later days, are all here faithfully portrayed by cam- 
era, brush, pencil, and pen. The sons and daughters of 
New England, whether at home or abroad, as well as al! 
lovers of rural life and scenery, will be charmed with the 
book. The cover design, which is very tasteful, is also by 
Mr. Johnson. The book is bound in full gilt with gilt 
edges, and sells at $2.50. 


The Wooing of Grandmother Grey. 

There are some sentiments that never grow old. Of such 
are those wrought out in simple and touching verse in 
“ Wooing of Grandmother Grey.” There is a purity and 
right feeling in these reminiscent rhymes that gives them 
a power beyond anything lying in the tricky verses that 
seem more popular at this hour. The old story is told 
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with delightful humor and sentiment, and the accompany- 
ing drawings by Charles Copeland cannot be too highly 
praised for their delicacy, animation, and freedom from 
conventional affectation. The publishers have this autumn 
produced a fine new edition of Kate Tannatt Woods’ 
poem, with illustrations by Charles Copeland. The work 
is elegantly printed on fine cut paper, and is bound to cor- 
respond, each cover being in two colors. The price in 
cloth, full gilt. is $2; in English seal style. $3.50. 


All Around the Year 1893. 

This delicate art calendar is of an entirely new design, 
in colors, by J. Pauline Sunter. It,is printed on heavy 
fine cardboard, gilt edges, with chain, tassels and ring, 
boxed, at fifty cents. The designs are fresh and delight- 
ful, quaint and picturesque little lads and lasses issuing in 
each month with just the right words, and in the most 
charming attitudes, while the lines on the cards combine 
to form a very pleasing love-story. Done in several colors, 
one can scarcely imagine anything more graceful than the 
twelve cards, each bearing a design which includes the 
month’s calendar as a part of the picture. The cover 
shows a pretty little Miss watching a Cupid ‘‘ warming his 
pretty little toes” at an open fireplace, while on the last 
page this same Cupid (or his fellow) is playing sweetly. 
“Good by, my Lover, Good by.”’ 


Baby’s Kingdom. 

Although not so designated by the publishers, this new 
and elegant edition of an already popular publication may 
well hold a place in any “artistic” series. The work. 
designed and illustrated by Annie F. Cox, has appro- 
priate designs within which to inscribe “the mother’s 
story of the progress of the baby,” to be preserved for 
reference in the “grown-up”’ days. The book: is an 
oblong quarto, and is a pleasing specimen of the en- 
gravers’ and printers’ art. It is richly bound in blue and 
white cloth. gilt and gilt edges. at $3.75. or in Turkey 
morocco at $9. 

Some Gems from Other Publishers. 
Dorothy Q. 

This volume comprises three of the poems of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, * Dorothy Q..”’ “ A Ballad of the Boston 
Tea Party,” and “Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill 
Battle.” There is a portrait of Dorothy Q., and the poems 
spread over many pages, profusely set off with illustrations 
large and small. It has been the aim of the publishers to 
give this volume a kind of elegance seldom met with in a 
book, and they have succeeded in reminding one of the 
most attractive products of the French press. The book 
opens well; the printing is faultless: and the binding, 
from artistic designs by Mrs. Henry Whitman, is new and 
in keeping with the design of the volume. It is the per- 
fection of book making in its way. Sold at $1.50 per copy, 
or mailed by the publishers, Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 
of Boston. 


Prue and I. 

“Prue and I” is one of those delightful things which 
none but George William Curtis could have written in 
such admirable manner, and the general reader will need 
no introduction to the work. But in the delightful form in 
which Harper & Brothers put it forth at this time, it will 
meet a double welcome. Admirably printed on surface 
paper, and profusely illustrated from drawings by Albert 
Edward Sterner, bound with uncut edges and gilt ton, in 
fine cloth, with an elegant cover design, the volume, hand- 
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somely boxed, will make a most charming and acceptable 
present for any person loving pure and charming literature 
united to graceful and perfect art. 


Daisy Miller. 

A companion volume to the above, so far as typograph- 
ical and artistic merit is concerned, comes from the same 
house, in “‘ Daisy Miller and An International Episode,” 
by Henry James, Jr. While the stories which form the 
groundwork of this volume are not new, the manner in 
which they are served up for the delectation of the reader 
is worthy of the most hearty praise. In this case the 
pictures, which are numerous, are from drawings by Harry 
W. McVickar, and with the general mechanical excel- 
lence of the work, make a valuable souvenir and an ever 
acceptable gift. 


A Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. of Boston have done a real 
service in bringing out, at this time, their beautiful edition 
of Hawthorne's Wonder Stories.” The volume in ques- 
tion is splendidly illustrated by Walter Crane, with twenty 
full-page pictures in colors. and about forty head-pieces, 
tail-pieces and initials, also tinely printed in colors. The 
typography is excellent, the binding is attractive, and 
altogether there is presented one of the most artistic 

holiday books which can be imagined. Price, $3. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Creditable Publications From Various Houses. 

The present season is a busy one among the publishers, 
and no small percentage of the new books have been pre- 
pared especially for the more youthful readers. Asa class 
they are highly commendable. No reputable publisher 
now thinks of putting out anything of inferior merit or of 
exceptionable quality in any respect; so that the imprint 
of any of our standard houses may be accepted as assur- 
ance that the volume is a safe one to go into the hands of 
the boys and girls. Some of the later productions in this 
field are briefly sketched below. 


Little Folk Lyrics. 

Not for a long time has there come from the press a 
volume of poems for the children, sweeter and more 
charming than that which Frank Dempster Sherman puts 
forth through the publishing house of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. of Boston and New York. In the eighty-eight 
neat pages there are presented fifty-four brief bits of 
verse. written for the younger members of the household, 
and admirably adapted, by their simple cadence and fin- 
ished measure, as well as by the topics chosen. to hold 
the interest of youthful readers. There are. first of all, 
poems for cach of the months, happily voicing the spirit 
of each successive page of the calendar: followed by bits 
of verse touching the seasons, the flowers. the birds, child- 
ish toys and joys, fairies and fancies. It is a book which 
must find its way into many a home during the joyous 
season of gift-giving, and to no child will be an unwel- 
come souvenir. Published in cloth binding with gilt top 
at $1. 


The Battle of New York. 

* The Battle of New York ” is the appropriate designa- 
tion which the author of this book, William O. Stoddard, 
gives to the terrible draft riot of July, 1563: and the vol- 
ume under this title is one written for young readers and 
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intended to convey an adequate realization of that most 
horrible event in American history. ‘The recital is made 
in a narrative form, professing to depict the experiences 
of two brave boys—with numerous other people—during 
two or three weeks immediately preceding and covering 
that event, and incidentally giving pen pictures of various 
notable scenes in other portions of the country, especially 
in connection with the battle at Gettysburg. The scenes 
shift very freely and readily from one portion of the 
country to the other in order to present contemporaneous 
events, and the author manages to have his boy heroes at 
the places where the perfection of the narrative requires 
them, regardless. of any physical difficulties connected 
with the process. The incidents are necessarily of the 
most stirring nature, and the variation from historical 
accuracy is probably not greater than in some professedly 
authentic recitals of the deeds of those stirring and mur- 
derous times. The book is very well illustrated, has a 
colored frontispiece and is attractively printed and bound. 
It is published at $1.50 by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Fighting for the Right. 

This is the fifth volume of the Blue and the Grey series, 
by “ Oliver Optic.” and is not a whit behind the others in 
its charm and fascination. The war period in this coun- 
try gave a field for the novelist which another generation 
can doubtless handle with greater effect than the present; 
but it is a field so rich that no writer with the ability of 
* Optic” can fail to produce a wonderfully absorbing 
narrative, without the necessity of drawing extensively 
upon his imagination. Referring to this series, a 
clergyman recently wrote: “They teach patriotism, cul- 
ture, bravery and self-reliance. The young hero has a 
round of adventures, enough to warm the coldest heart. 
He meets emergencies with inexhaustible resources. He 
baffles and outwits his enemies with real Yankee wit every 
time. He goes through dangers as easily as a vessel 
ploughs her way through the deep; and a boy would 
admire this as the right thing. He believes the brave 
should so succeed, and the good be so rewarded. Itis a 
little better world than we daily find, but not any better 
than we are daily seeking.” Published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston, at $1.50. 


Baron Trump’s Marvelous Underground Journey. 
Here we have another of Ingersoll Lockwood’s wonder 
books, which take so high rank among juvenile publica- 
tions. The little Baron, after reading Don Fum’s book 
on “ A World Within a World,” immediately starts on a 
voyage of discovery and investigation. The story of his 
adventures in entering Polyphemus Funnel, the entrance 
to this wonderful world. and among the strange peoples 
who live inside our earth, is a wonderful chronicle of the 
marvelous, running over with bright ideas, quaint con- 
ceits and wholesome fun. Although intended primarily 
for youth, the story will be enjoyed by older people who 
have a perception of satire, as many of the peculiarities 
of the outside world are touched up in a very humorous 
manner. The work has twenty-six attractive full-page 
illustrations by Charles Howard Johnson, and is hand- 
somely bound in cloth, with original cover designs, at $2. 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


The Lothrop Magazines. 
“The Lothrop Magazines” are too well known, wher- 
ever choice literature for the young is received and prized, 
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to need an extended presentation at any time. But asso 
many are about to decide as to the several publications 
which shall come into their homes during the current 
year, it may not be amiss to mention those published by 
D. Lothrop Company, Boston. They include “ Wide 
Awake,” which is designed by the puilishers for ‘the 
older young people of the family;” “ Our Little Men and 
Women,” for the youngest readers at home and at the 
school, with “ Babyland,” for little ones up to six years. 
Provision is thus made for the entire range of the chil- 
dren in any home, giving them the brightest and clean- 
est of literature, not only in monthly visits, but as well 
in a permanent forn.. The firm make a specialty of 
putting up their several magazines in handsome bound 
volumes, and the latter, especially, form most appropri- 
ate tokens for the season of gifts and surprises which is 
now upon us. 


The Story of Columbus. 


Whatever pertains to the discoverer of America pos- 
sesses exceptional interest at this time; yet the “ Story of 
Columbus,”’ by Elizabeth Eggleston Seelye, does not need 
to ride upon the wave of any passing tide of popularity. 
It is an interesting portrayal, in charming literary style, 
and especially adapted to interest the young ; the attention 
of whom will be particularly attracted by the ninety-five 
illustrations by Allegra Eggleston; while the readers of 
mature years will turn with special interest to the intro- 
duction by Edward Eggleston, who is also the editor of 
the volume. It is gratifying to be able to read the editor's 
announcement that the present is but the first in a series 
intended “to introduce the young reader and the general 
reader to what is most interesting and delightful in Ameri- 
can history.” The book, as published by D. Appleton & 
Co. of New York, has an illuminated and richly colored 
frontispiece, while the cover design is especially tasteful 
and pleasing. 


Englishman's Haven. 


This entertaining recital, in the form of a story of boy- 
ish adventure among the Indians and French of Cape 
Breton, presents in attractive setting the story of “ Louis- 
bourg, that key of empire, which, owing to the conse- 
quences of its fall, is one of the most notable of the 
world’s dead cities”—certainly the most notable of its 
class on this continent. Very appropriately does the 
author say in his preface: “ Like a nightmare the elabo- 
rate stronghold lay upon Englishman’s Haven, and like 
a nightmare it vanished. Founded, fortified, captured 
and destroyed, all within a lifetime, its history would 
be sufficiently remarkable.” As a picture of American 
colonial times the book is valuable, and is interest- 
ingly written. Published at $1.50 by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. = 

Five Little Peppers Grown Up. 

Those who have followed the “ Little Peppers ” through 
their earlier experiences will need no inducement to read 
Margaret Sidney’s latest production concerning the his- 
toric family. This is a sequel to “ Five Little Peppers 
Midway,” and is characterized by the same attractive 
treatment which has made the preceding volumes so pop- 
ular. The generous illustrations are by Mente, the book 
has 527 pages, and is published in elegant binding at $1.50 
by D. Lothrop Company of Boston. 
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Editors Forttolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., DECEMBER, 15892. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
ziven—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
}’ARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
eur own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
x 2 bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Gooo HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of theseapplications come from journals of acknow|l- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goon HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
<ontributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


7hat—AN communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor's earliest convenience after being received 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
we!l toour Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goor HovuseKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
mumbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
as not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own 


Ykat—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. 4// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postaze,in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
The picture and the accompanying poetry which form 
the frontispiece, showing the broad, old-fashioned fireplace 
and the happy couple seated before it, suggest not alone 
the once favorite winter evening diversion of * Popping 
Corn,” but that undoubtedly something of vastly greater 
importance was “ popped,” sooner or later. 

In full sympathy with the holiday spirit of the season, 
Miss Parloa leaves the matter of food and its preparation 
to care for itself, temporarily, while her attention is given 
to “Pretty Things for the Holiday Table.” with specific 
reference to many charming novelties, adapted to the 
purses of the people. 

There is a generous chapter of Mrs. Poole’s charming 
story, “*A Noble Girlhood,” in which the progress of the 
young heroine is decidedly marked, though by no means 
as yet complete. It is an intensely interesting experience 
hrough which Louise is passing. 

**The season of the year” gives special interest to the 
article on “Colds,” which is contributed by Eva Marie 
Kennedy. 

Now that the Christmas dinner is approaching, the 
paper under that title by “ Narragansett ™ will be carefully 
perused, giving as it does many interesting points regard- 
ing the American turkey, as the successor of the tradi- 
tional boar’s head, which once held chief place at the 
Christmas feast. 

The closing paper in the series on “The Household 
Laundry,” by a New England Housekeeper, has some- 
thing to say regarding the means employed in other lands, 
and the machinery which is doing so much in our larger 
cities to relieve the hardships of the washerwoman. 

Ruth Hall urges the reader to “ Try, Try Again,” along 
several lines of effort, and to renew the trial next month. 

To the poetically inclined, there will be agreeable diver- 
sion suggested by “ Some Christmas Rhymes,” as chron- 
icled by Mary W. Morris: the inspiration of said 
rhymes coming from an elaborate method of presenta 
tion devised by a certain gentleman for the astonishment 
and delight of the “faithful partner of his joys and his 
sorrows.” 

In her masterful treatment of “ What to do with My 
Lady's House,” Mrs. Oliver Bell Bunce comes to details 
regarding the drawing room, its furnishing, equipment, 
and some of the amenities which should mark its opening 
to the inspection of the family friends—just what every 
woman who contempiates the occupation of a new home 
anywhere in the near future will be delighted to peruse 
and ponder, no less than those who would improve their 
present surroundings. 

Mrs. N. A. M. Roe tells the story of “A Christmas Goose ” 
—tells it in her very best manner, and a pleasantly charm- 
ing story it is, apart from the “moral” which brighdy 


beams out from its lines. 


Of all the articles pertaining to the great Christian holi- 
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day, none will arrest more attention than the admirable 
story by Mary E. Child, which bears the peculiar title of 
“An Old Maid’s Christmas.” Yet it is a story which 
should not be anticipated for the reader, who will follow 
its unfolding with the closest attention. 

Ruth Hall has a brief article on the giving of gifts, 
which is summed up in these words: ‘“ Almost every one 
has some little bit of talent. If she uses that, with thought 
and tact, a kind heart and plenty of love, she is quite sure 
to have ready an acceptable offering.’’ True, very true. 
The “New Designs in Hand-made Laces” for the 
present month, by Mrs. N. A. M. Roe, include Half Wheel, 
Flower Lace and Tape Inserting, all perfectly illustrated. 
M. D. Sterling has the usual page of * Little Talks with 
Little Women,” the topics treated being “ Picking Up,” 
“ Great Expectations,” and “ Four in a Row.” 

“The Doctor's Wife” chronicles with a bit of satisfac- 
tion, no doubt, the success of her ** New Vehicle,” by 
which she was enabled to do some remarkable things. 

L. E. Chittenden enters an earnest “Plea for Sim- 
plicity,” in the home and in the life. It is not alone a 
‘*plea,” but as well instruction for the attainment of the 
desirable. 

And then what a rich repertory of poetical! thought and 
feeling is presented in the varied verse, abundant as to 
quantity and of a high order as to quality. Besides the 
poetical setting of the frontispiece, there may be men- 
tioned: ‘“ Baby’s Shoe,” by Irene Putnam: “ After Christ- 
mas,” by Ella Lyle; “ Merry Christmas,” by Carine L. 
Rose; “Christmas Roses,” by Claudia Tharin; “ When 
the Leaves Come Raining Down,” by Clark W. Bryan; 
“The First Christmas,” by M. D. Sterling; Bachelor's 
Hall,” by Edward Vincent; and an unusually rich vari- 
ety of selections. 

Who would suppose that a matter of so slight a nature, 
apparently, as the finding of a cent, would come to inter- 
est many thousands of readers? Yet that is exactly the 
case, as set forth in the Puzzle Department of this issue 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. The puzzle editor, having 
found one of these rare coins, gave it attentive study dur- 
ing the brief time which it was in his possession, and the 
result is the very unusual and interesting problem with 
which readers will try their wits during the next month. 
In this manner, at least, people in all parts of the world 
will sympathize with the editor in his very fortunate dis- 
covery. The solution is also given to the Columbian 
puzzle, which proved something of a “ poser,” inasmuch as 
none of those who made the attempt succeeded in getting 
a fully correct list. ‘ 

Besides there are all the familiar departments, filled with 
knickknacks, perhaps, but certainly not with trash. They 
will interest, instruct, amuse; and laying all the feast be- 
fore the reader, GooD HOUSEKEEPING utters the greet- 
ings of the season, with earnestness and sincerity. 
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THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 


An ignorant man is not a safe man, even when he- 


means well. 

In waiting for rich relations to die, don’t wait so long as 
to lose all your energy. 

The bitterest tears shed over graves are for words left 
unsaid and deeds left undone. 

They who mind their own business and constantly at- 
tend to it have all their time employed. 

If most men voted only as they pray, the ballot boxes 
wouldn't be half full—Boston Globe. 

The three W's is my maxum: plenty of Work, plenty of 
Wittles, and plenty of Wages.—Thackeray. 

Were all men to see, think and act alike, all of 
humanity would be sitting in idleness, sucking their 
thumbs. 

Those who purchase their provender on credit often buy 
more than they need, and more often get less than they 
pay for. 

“Pearls cast before swine,” as the fellow remarked 
when he laid down the pearl handled carver beside the 
roast pig. 

There is a Gelic proverb: If the best man’s faults were 
written on his forehead, it would make him pull his hat 
over his eyes. 

One copy of a newspaper that reaches the home is 
worth more for purposes of advertising than three that 
don’t.—P. T. Barnum. 

The indignant mother—You say the young scamp took 
her in his arms! What did you say to him? The artless 
daughter—I said, “ Hold on! "—Brooklyn Life. 

In the latest summer novel the heroine saves the hero 
by taking off her suspenders, and lowering them over the 


edge of the cliff to the ledge where he was clinging.—. 


Yonkers Gazette. 

The running of this universe is such a big thing, that it 
is well, for all general purposes, that it is not managed by 
the numerous shortsighted wiseacres, who have only indi- 
vidual benefits and present results in view. 

A mother’s mission is the most important in life: she 
has the making or marring, the saving or ruining of the 
children committed to her care. A good mother is the 
greatest of blessings, and a bad mother the worst of 
all evils. 

ENGLISH DEFINITIONS—SHAKE. 

To shake a child means to agitate it violently witha 
view to inducing greater activity of the moral faculties. 

To shake an adult means to get rid of the same by 
devices contrived for the purpose. 

To shake hands doesn’t mean anything. 

To shake the head implies negation, with a man. With 
a woman it is synonymous with yes.—Detroit Tribune. 

OLD RHYME. 
Married in white, you have chosen all right. 
Married in gray, you will go far away. 
Married in black, you will wish yourself back. 
Married in red, you will wish yourself dead. 
Married in green, ashamed to be seen. 
Married in blue, he will always be true. 
Married in yellow, ashamed of your fellow. 
Married in brown, you will live out of town. 
Married in pink, your spirits will sink. 


—Home Journal. 
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Good-Housekeeping 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year, $1.00 for six months. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., DECEMBER, 1892. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.00 a year; 20 cents a month. 
Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

The Paper World isa“ Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Ilrade Marks of Paper. 
Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springtield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 
So cents a year: furnished gratis to all patrons f the City Library. 

Advertising rates may be had by applyir, to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealer-.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co.,and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark: St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 

Expiration of Subscriptions —The number following each 
subscriber’s name which appears on the magazine or newspaper shows 
the issue to which subscriptions have been paid 

Receipts.—A receipt for subscription will be returned by postal 
card if desired. 


Discontinuances.—Subscribers will continue to receive Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING until the publishers are notified by letter or postal 
card to discontinue. A bill will be sent when subscription expires, 
and if no notification to discontinue is received within one month, it 
will be understood that the magazine will be taken for another year. 

The Best Club Offer Ever Made.—Do you want books? We 
can furnish you with any book you may happen to want at a reduced 
price, as well as any magazines or periodicals, in combination with a 
year’s subscription to Goop HOUSEKEEPING. We can save you 
money on your reading matter. Send usa postal stating what books 
or periodicals you want (give name of author and publisher if pos- 
sible), and we will send you price at which we will supply them to- 
gether with Goop HousEKEEPING for a year. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Goop HouSsEKEEPING has come to be indispensable in the 
American home, and its contents are so varied and useful that 
it finds its way into the sitting rooms and kitchens from Maine 
to California and beyond, and helps to bind all good woman- 
hood intp a good sisterhood.—Springfield (Mass.) Union. 

Is one of the best edited magazines of the kind that comes 
to us.—Boston Herald. 

Seasonable the year round, and an indispensable adjunct to 
the household.—New Hampshire Republican. 

Enters into all parts of the household—the practical side 
with its laundry instructions ; its preparation for daily meals; 
the keeping in good order the home and the less prosaic side 
which embellishes the home and serves up many practical 
dainties.—Salem Gazette. 

No publication of like nature gives better value for the sub 
scription price, or enjoys more thoroughly the respect of all 
its readers.—Boston Commonwealth. 

It is difficult to see how a family can manage its domestic 
affairs without the assistance and counsel of Goop Housr 
KEEPING, as its contents are always of incalculable value to 
those who have the management of a household. It is without 
doubt the most instructive magazine on general matters pub- 
lished in the country.—Harrisburg Independent. 

Full of all kinds of original articles of great interest to 
every lady, and its price is nothing, compared with the pleasure 
it will afford.—Health and Home. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 

Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and 
in aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is 
requested to send name and all particulars. 

NeW York WoOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 

MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S 
Work, 628 Madison Ave., corner 59th St., New York. 

THE HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WoRK, 40 West 125th St., 
New York. 

Woman’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., 
Boston. 

THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s Work, N. W. cor- 
ner 12th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. 

UNITED WORKERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 49 Pear! St., Hart 
ford, Ct. 

CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WoRK, 219 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

Tue Woman’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

WomMeEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOcIETY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 


Woman’s'EXCHANGE, 1648 California St., Denver, Co 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Newport, R. 1. 

SPRINGFIELD WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, Springtield, 

Woman’s Art EXCHANGE, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s WorK, 327 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 


Woman’s EXCHANGE, $45 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Woman’s EXCHANGE, 927 State St., Santa Barbara, Cal. 
THE Woman’s EXCHANGE, §13 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Tue Woman's EXCHANGE, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


JACKSONVILLE’s WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 317 West State St. Jackson- 
ville, Lil. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
In the rush of early morning, 
When the red burns through the gray, 
And the wintry world lies waiting 
For the glory of the day; 
Then we hear a fitful rustling 
Just without upon the stair, 
See two small, white phantoms coming, 
Catch the gleam of sunny hair. 


Are they Christmas fairies stealing 
Rows of little socks to fill? 
Are they angels floating hither 
With their messages of good will ? 
What great spells are these two elves weaving 
As like larks they chirp and sing ? 
Are these palms of peace from heaven 
That the lovely spirits bring? 


Rosy feet upon the threshold, 
Eager faces peeping through, 

With the first red rays of sunshine, 
Chanting cherubs come in view; 

Mistletoe and gleaming holly, 
Symbols of a blessed day, 

In their chubby hands they carry, 
Streaming all along the way. 


We will know them never weary 
Of this innocent surprise ; 
Waiting, watching, listening always 
With full hearts and tender eyes, 
While our little household angels, 
White and golden in the sun, 
Greet us with the sweet old welcome— 
“ Merry Christmas, every one!” 
-—Unidentified. 


HANG UP THE BABY’S STOCKING. 
Hang up the baby’s stocking; 
Be sure you don’t forget 
The dear little dimpled darling! 
She never saw Christmas yet; 
But I’ve told her all about it, 
And she opened her big, blue eyes, 
And I’m sure she understood it, 
She looked so funny and wise. 


Dear! What a tiny stocking! 
It doesn’t take much to hold 
Such little pink toes as baby’s 
Away from the frost and cold. 
But then, for the baby’s Christmas 
It will never do at all; 
Why, Santa wouldn’t be looking 
For anything half so small. 


I know what will do for the baby, 
I've thought of the very best plan— 
T’ll borrow a stocking of grandma, 
The longest that ever I can; 
And you'll hang it by mine, dear mother, 
Right here in the corner, so! 
And write a letter to Santa, 
And fasten it on to the toe. 


Write: “ This is the baby’s stocking 
That hangs in the corner here; 
You have never seen her, Santa, 
For she only came this year, 


But she’s just the blessedest baby— 
And now, before you go, 
Just cram her stocking with goodies, 
From the top clean down to the toe.” 
—Unidentified. 


THE BEAUTIFUL STORY. 


*Tis a beautiful story that down through the ages 

Comes to gladden our hearts with its meaning sublime, 
A sweet story inscribed on the holiest pages, 

Which are bound in the mystical volume of time. 


On the earth evil reigned, and deep death-darkness brooded 
Over fallen humanity’s hopes like a pall, 

As to ruin souls wandered by error deluded, 
With no hand to deliver from sin’s fatal thrall. 


God so loved the doomed world in its long bondage grieving, 
Vainly yearning for peace amid discord and strife, 

That he gave his dear Son, so our lost race believing 
In his name might inherit the heavenly life. 


The sad burdens of human sin, sorrow, and weakness, 
Christ descended from bright glory-realms to assume, 
For our guilt to atone with ineffable meekness, 
And achieve joyful triumph o’er death and the tomb. 


Earth afforded no place but a manger-bed lowly 

To receive Him whose coming brought rest and release ; 
But with loving devotion in heart-temples holy, 

We may now fondly welcome the pure Prince of Peace. 


Oft-repeated, yet ever new story of Jesus, 
We rejoice in thy message of measureless love, 
And to God be all glory for mercy that frees us 
From sin-fetters, and grants us glad life from above. 
—Jennie Wilson. 


THE OLD YEAR'S BLESSING. 


I am fading from you, but one draweth near 
Called the Angel-guardian of the coming year. 


If my gifts and graces coldly you forget, 
Let the New Year's Angel bless and crown them yet. 


For we work together; he and I are one; 
Let him end and perfect all I leave undone. 


I brought Good Desires, though as yet but seeds; 
Let the New Year make them biossom into Deeds. 


I brought Joy to brighten many happy days; 
Let the New Year’s Angel turn it into Praise. 


If I gave you Sickness, if I brought you Care, 
Let him make one Patience and the other Prayer. 


Where I brought you Sorrow, through his care at length 
It may rise triumphant into future Strength. 


If I brought you Plenty, all wealth’s bounteous charms, 
Shali not the new Angel turn them into Alms? 


I gave Health and Leisure, Skill to dream and plan; 
Let him make them nobler,—work for God and man. 


If I broke your Idols, showed you they were dust, 
Let him turn the Knowledge into heavenly Trust. 


If I brought Temptation, let Sin die away 
Into boundless Pity for all hearts that stray. 


If your list of Errors dark and long appears, 
Let this new-born Monarch melt them into Tears. 


May you hold this Angel dearer than the last,— 
So I bless his Future, while he crowns my Past. 
-Adelaide A. Proctor. 
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